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MARCH, 1846. 


NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 
OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 
_ Ovr last number brought our notice down to the expedition of Colonel | 
| Armstrong to Kittanning. ‘The French still remaining in possession of Fort | 
| Duquesne, and having the control of the Delawares, Shawanese and other | 
western Indians, were thereby enabled to extend their incursions almost to | 
| the Susquehanna, and thus interrupt all communication with the Ohio. 
| The consequence was, that the English only had occasional information as || 
to what was passing at this place. 
On the 8th of June, 1757, Lieutenant Baker returned to Fort Cumberland ! 
from an expedition, with five soldiers and fifteen Cherokee Indians, towards | 
Fort Duquesne. ‘They had fallen in with a party of three French officers | 
_and seven men on the head waters of ‘Turtle Creek, about twenty miles | 
| from Fort Duquesne. 
They killed five of the Frenchmen and took one officer prisoner. From | 
| this officer they learned that Captain Lignery then commanded at Fort Du- | 
|| quesne, and that the force then there was six hundred French troops, and || 
| two hundred Indians. This Captain Lignery was, probably, the same who | 
_ accompanied Beaujeu to Braddock’s Field, and was second in command 
after the death of that enterprising soldier. 
From this time we have no notice of Fort Duquesne until late j in the suc- 
ceeding year, 1758. ‘The war between Great Britain and France had, up 
| to the end of 1757, been a disgraceful and unfortunate one on the part of 
| the former power. | 
| While France, from April, 1754, down to November, 1758, maintained 
] her dominion at the head of the Ohio, the proud banner of England was 
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was almost annihilated, and British subjects cruelly sacrificed in the Black 
Hole. Minorca in the Mediterranean, was taken by the French, and Ad- 
miral Byng executed by his countrymen, and in the north of Europe thirty- 
| six thousand Hanoverian troops were surrendered to the French at the 
| Convention of Closter Seven. 

Some of the most enlightened men of Great Britain were alarmed at the 
| prospect before them. In June, 1757, the Earl of Chesterfield wrote a let- 
1 ter to Mr. Dayrolles, from which we make the following extract, showing 
| 


| the despondeney which then pervaded some breasts : 





|| 
| home and abroad; at home by our increasing debt and expenses ; abroad 
| by our ill-luck and incapacity. ‘The King of Prussia,* the only ally we 
1 had in the world, is now, | fear, hors du combat. Uanover, I look upon 
| to be in the same situation as Saxony ; the fatal consequence of which is, 
| but too obvious, ‘The French are masters in America, to do what they 
| please. We are no longer a nation. I never yet saw so dreadful a 
| prospect.” 

1 Such was the language of one of the nobility of England in allusion to the 
| condition of public affairs, when that extraordinary man, from whom our city 


received its name, was called upon to direct the affairs of Government. 


councils of the nation, and increased vigor into the operations of her armies. 
Three years of disaster, disgrace and despondency, were succeeded by two 
| or three years of triumph and success, by sea and land, scarcely ever sur- 
passed in English history. 





was called forth in the fast Indies, and under his guidance, British power 


“ Whoever is in, or whoever is out, I am sure we are undone, both at | 


Under his wise and energetic administration, new spirit was infused into the | 


During the administration of W1LL1Am Pitt, the military genius of a Clive | 


'| in India was re-established and widely extended. While in America, Am- | 


| herst and Wolfe and Forbes, swept the,enemy from the continent of North 
|| America, and even the almost impregnable Havanna was forced to yield 
| to British skill and gallantry. Among the earliest of those brilliant success- 
| es was the capture of Fort Duquesne by General John Forbes. 


FREDERICK POST’S JOURNAL. 


We must now introduce to our readears the journals of a man who visit- | 


_ ed this country about the time of Forbes’ march here. ‘I'he author of this 


| journal is the same person who, a few years later, built the first house in 





* He had just been defeated at Kolin. 


Ohio. This document is valuable, as containing a very plain, lucid, and | 
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manifestly a most veritable account of the condition and feeling of the In- 
dians near this point, while the French were in possession. From it, we 
also learn much of the geography of the country, the position of the In- 
dians, and their names for different places. We, therefore, feel it necessary 
to re-publish both journals, although by so doing, we exclude from the num- 
bers of the Olden Time, the variety which we desire to serve up to our 
readers. 


THE FIRST JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN FREDERICK POST, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO THE OHIO, ON A MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, TO THE DELAWARE, SHAWANESE, AND MINGO INDIANS, SETTLED THERE, AND FOR- 
MERLY IN ALLIANCE WITH THE ENGLISH, IN ORDER TO PREVAIL ON THEM TO WITH- 
DRAW FROM THE FRENCH INTEREST, IN THE YEAR 1758. 


“ July 15th, 1758.—This day [ received orders from his honor, the | 


Governor, to set out on my intended journey, and proceeded as far as Ger- 
mantown, where I found all the Indians drunk. Willamegicken returned 
to Philadelphia, for a horse that was promised him. 


“ 16th—This day I waited for the said Willamegicken till near noon, and | 


when he came, being very drunk, he could proceed no further, so that I 
left him and went to Bethlehem.* 
“17¢h—lI arrived at Bethlehem, and prepared for my journey. 


“18/h—I read over both the last treaties, that at Easton, and that at | 


Philadelphia, and made myself acquainted with the particulars of each. 


* 19¢h—With much difficulty I persuaded the Indians to leave Bethle- | 
| hem, and travelled this day no further than Hayes’s, having a hard shower 
of rain. 


“ 20th—Arrived at fort Allen.t 
“ 21st—I called my company together, to know if we should proceed. 


They complained they were sick, and must rest that day. ‘This day, I | 
think, Teedyuscung laid many obstacles in my way, and was very much | 


against my proceeding: he said he was afraid I should never return ; and 


that the Indians would kill me. About dinner time two Indians arrived | 


from Wyoming, with an account that Teedyuscung’s son, Hans Jacob, was 


| returned, and brought news from the French and Allegheny Indians. ‘Teed- | 
| yuscung then called a Council, and proposed that I should only go to Wyo- | 
ming, and return with the message his son had brought to Philadelphia. 1 | 


made answer, that it was too late, that he should have proposed that in 
Philadelphia ; for that the writings containing my orders were so drawn, as 
obliged me to go, though I should lose my life. 





* The Moravian Brethren’s settlement. 


¢ Fort Allen was on the Lehigh, where Gnadenhutten now stands. 
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| it for their good. Immediately arter [ had spoken thus, three rose up and 


| ease, the French must be your masters,’ I added, that if I died in the un- 
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**22nd—I desired my companions to prepare to set out, upon which 
Teedyuscung called them all together in the fort, and protested against my | 
going. His reasons were, that he was afraid the Indians would kill me, or | 
the French get me ; and if that should be the case, he should be very sorry, | 
and did not know what he should do. I gave for answer, ¢ that I did not | 
know what think of their couduct. It is plain, said I, that the French | 
have a public road* to your towns, yet you will not let your own flesh and | 
blood, the English, come near them; which is very hard, and if that be the 





dertaking, it would be as much for the Indians as the English; and that I 
hoped my journey would be of this advantage : that it would be the means 
of saving the lives of many hundred of the Indians; therefore, I was re- 
solved to go forward, taking my life in my hand, as one ready to part with 


offered to gv with me the nearest way, and we concluded to go through the 
inhabitants, under the Blue Mountains to Fort Augusta, on the Susquehanna ; 
where we arrived the 25th, | 
«It gave me great pain tu observe many plantations deserted and laid | 
waste, and I could not but reflect on the distress the poor owners must be } 
drove to, who once lived in plenty, and I prayed the Lord to restore peace | 
and prosperity to the distressed. . | 
“ At Fort Augusta we were entertained very kindly, had our horses shod, | 
and one being lame, we exchanged for another. Here we received, by ! 
Indians from Diahogo,* the disagreeable news that our army was, as they | 
| 

| 





said, entirely cut off at ‘Ticonderoga, which discouraged one of my com- 
panions, Lappopetung’s son, so much that he would proceed no further. | 
Shamokin Daniel here asked me if I thought he should be satisfied for his 
trouble in going with me. I told him every body that did any service for | 
the province, I thought, would be paid. I 
“*27th—They furnished us here with every necessity for our journey, | 
and we set out with good courage, After we rode about ten miles we were | 
eaught in a hard gust of rain. 
‘28/h—We came to Wekeeponall, where the road turns off for Wyo- | 
ming, and slept this night at Queenashawakee. 
* 29/h—We crossed the Susquehanna over the Big Island. My com- | 
panions were now very fearful, and this night went a great way out of the || 
road to sleep without fire, but could not sleep for the musquetoes and vermin. 
** 30th, 31st—We were glad it was day, that we might set out. We got i 
upon the mountains and had heavy rains all night. The heavens alone | 





* An Indian expression, meaning free admission. 
* This was an Indian settlement towards the heads of the Susquehanna. 
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| were our covering, and we accepted of all that was poured down from 


thence. 
«“ August 1st—We saw three hoopst on a bush; to one of them there 


_ remained some long white hair. Our horses left us, I suppose, not being 


fond of the dry food on the mountains; with a good deal of trouble we 


found them again. We slept this night on the same mountain. 


‘6 2d—We came across several places where two poles, painted red, were 
stuck in the ground by the Indians, to which they tie their prisoners, when 


_ they stop at night in their return from their incursions. We arrived this night 


at Shinglimuhee, where was another of the same posts, It is a disagreea- 
ble and melancholy sight to see the means they make use of, according to 
their savage way, to distress others. 

«“ 3d—We came to a part of a river called Tobeco, over the mountains ; 
a very bad road. 

“4th—We lost one of our horses and with much difficulty found him, 


_ but were detained a whole day on that account. 


I had much conversation with Pisquetumen,* of which I think to inform 


| myself further when I get to my journey’s end. 


“ 5th—We set out early this day, and made a good long stretch crossing 
the big river Tobeco, and lodged between two mountains. I had the mis- 


_ fortune to lose my pocket-book with three pound five shillings, and sundry 


other things. What writings it contained were illegible to any body but 


_ myself. 


“6th—We passed all the mountains and the big river Weshawaucks, 
and crossed a fine meadow two miles in length, where we slept that night, 


| having nothing to eat. 


“ 7th—We came in sight of Fort Venango, belonging to the French, situ- 
ate between two mountains in a furk of the Ohio river. I prayed the Lord 
to blind them as he did the enemies of Lot and Elisha, that 1 might pass 


unknown. When we arrived, the fort being on the other side of the river» 


we hallooed and desired them to fetch us over, which they were afraid to 
do, but showed us a place where we might ford. We slept that night 


| within half gun shot of the fort. 


“8¢h—This morning I hunted for my horse round the fort within ten yards 
of it. ‘The Lord heard my prayer, and I passed unknown till we had 
mounted our horses to go off, when two Frenchmen came to take leave of 
the Indians, and were much surprised at seeing me, but said nothing. 

By what I could learn of Pisquetumen and the Indians, who went into 
the fort, the garrison consisted of only six men and an officer blind of one 
eye. ‘They enquired much of the Indians concerning the English, whether 








t Little hoops on which the Indians stretch and dress the raw scalps. 


* An Indian Clef that travelled with him. 
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they knew of any party coming to attack them, of which they were very 
apprehensive. 

“ 9¢h— Heavy rains all night and day ; we slept on s -ampy ground. 

“© 10fh—We imagined we were near Kushkushkee, and having travel- 
led three miles we met three Frenchmen, who appeared very shy of us, 
but said nothing more than to enquire whether we knew of any English 
coming against Fort Venango. 

After we travelled two miles further we met with an Indian, and one that 
I took to be a renegade English Indian trader. He spoke good English, 
was very curious in examining everything, particularly the silver medal 
about Pisquitumen’s neck. He appeared by his countenance to be guilty. 
We enquired of them where we were, and found we were lost, and within 
twenty miles of Fort Duquesne. We struck out of the road to the right, 
and slept between two mountains, and being destitute of food, two went to 
hunt and the others to seek a road, but to no purpose. 


\| ! 
| 
1| 
\| 


* 11th—We went to the place where they had killed two deer, and Pis- 


quetumen and I roasted the meat. 
which way we should go; one came back, and had found a road ; the other 
lost himself. 

‘6 12th—The rest hunted for him, but in vain ; so, as we could not find 
him, we concluded to set off, leaving such marks, that, if he returned, he 
might known which way to follow us; and we left him some meat. We 
came to the river Conoquonashon,* where was an old Indian town. 
were then fifteen miles from Kushkushkee.t 


T'wo went to hunt for the road, to know | 


We | 


| 
| 


« There we stopped, and sent forward Pisyuetumen with four strings of | 


wampum to apprize the town of our coming, with this message : 
««¢ Brother,t thy brethren are come a great way, and want to see thee 


at thy fire, to smoke that good tobaceo§ which our good grandfathers used 


tosmoke. ‘Turn thy eyes once more upon that road which I came.|| I 
bring thee words of great consequence from the Governor and people of 
Pennsylvania, and from the king of England. 


Now, I desire thee to call | 


all the kings and captains from all the towns, that none may be missing. I | 


do not desire that my words may be hid, or spoken under cover. 
to speak loud, that all the Indians may hear me. 


* This was, no doubt, the Connequenessing. 


t This town is laid down, in Hntchin’s map, on the west side of Big Beaver, about one mile 
below the mouth of the Mahoning, and in a map of Kalm’s travels in America, it is placed on the 
east side of Beaver, just opposite the mouth of the Mahoning. 


{ When the people of a town, or of a nation, are addressed, the Indians always use the singu 
lat number. 


§ To confer in a friendly manner. 


|| Call to mind our ancient friendly intercourse. 


I want | 
I hope thou wilt bring | 
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me on the road, and lead me into the town. I blind the French, that they 
may not see me; and stop their ears, that they may not hear the great 
news I bring you.’ 
| About noon we met some Shawanese, that used to live at Wyoming. 
They knew me, and received me very kindly. I saluted them, and assured 
them that the government of Pennsylvania wished them well, and wished 
to live in peace and friendship with them. Before we came to the town, 
twomen came out to us and led usin. King Beaver showed us a large honee! 
' to lodge in. The people soon came and shook hands with us. The num- 
| ber was about sixty young, able men. Soon after king Beaver came and 
| told his men: ¢ Boys, hearken, we sat here without ever expecting to see 
| our brethren, the English, but now one of them is again before you, that 
|| you may see your brethren, the English, with your own eyes; and I wish 
you to take it into consideration.’ Afterwards, he turned to me and said : 
«+ Brother, lam very glad to see you; I never thought we should have had 
| the opportunity to see one another more ; but now I am very glad, and thank || 
God, who has brought vou to us. It is a great satisfaction to me.’ I said, | 
_* Brother, I rejoice in my heart; I thank God, who has brought me to you. | 
I bring you joyful news from the Governor and people of Pennsylvania, | 
| 





oman 











and from your children, the Friends :* and, as 1 have words of great con- 
sequence, I will Jay them before you when all the kings and captains are | 

_ called together from the other towns. I wish there may not be a man of 
them missing, but that they may be all here to hear.’ 

“In the evening King Beaver came again, and told me they had held a 
council, and sent out to all their towns, but it would take five days before | 
| they could all come together. I thanked him for his care. ‘len captains | 

came and saluted me. One said to the others: * We never expect to see | 


| our brethren, the English, again; but now God has granted us once more | 
to shake hands with them, which we shall not forget.” ‘They sat by my |; 
fire till midnight. 
_ 14th—The people crowded to my house; it was full, We had much | 
q | talk. Delaware George said he had not slept all night, so much had he 
been engaged on account of my coming. The French came, and would 
speak with me. ‘There were then fifteen of them building houses for the 
Indians. The Captain had gone with fifteen to another town. Ile could 
speak the Indian tongue well. ‘The Indians say he is a cunning fox ; that 
they get a great deal of goods from the French ; and that the French clothe | 
| the Indians every year, men, women and children, and give them as much | 
powder and lead as they want. 
15th—King Beaver was informed that 'Teedyuscung had said he had turned — 








* The Quakers, for whom the Indians had particular regard. 
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the hatchet against the French, by advice of the Allegheny Indians. ‘This he 
blamed, as they had never sent him such advice. But being informed it 
was his own doing, without any persuasion from the Governor, he was 
easy on that head. Delaware Daniel prepared a dinner, to which he invited 
me, and all the kings and captains ; and when I came, he said: *‘ Brother, 
we are as glad to see you among us as if we dined with the Governor and 
people in Philadelphia. We have thought a‘great deal since you have been 
here. We never thought so much before.’* I thanked them for their kind 
reception ; I said it was something great that God had spared our lives to 
see one another again in the old brother-like love and friendship. ‘There 
were in all thirteen, who dined together. 

“In the evening they danced at my fire; first the men and then the 
women, till after midnight, 


«On the 16th, the king and the captains called on me privately. They | 


wanted to hear what ‘T'eedyuscung had said of them, and begged me to take 
out the writings. I read to them what Teedyscung had said, and told them, 


as ‘Teedyuscung had said, he would speak se loud that all at Allegheny, and 
beyond, should hear it; I would conceal nothing from them. “They said | 


they never sent any such advice (as above mentioned) to ‘Teedyuscung, nor 
ever sent a message at all to the government. And now the French were 
here; their Captain would come to hear, and this would make disturbance. 
I then told them 1 would read the rest, and leave out that part, and they 
might tell the kings and captains of it when they came together. 

“© 17th—Early this morning they called all the people together to clean 
the place where they intended to hold the council, it being in the middle of 











the town. Kushkushkee is divided into four towns, each at a distance from | 


the others; and the whole consists of about ninety houses, and two hun- 


dred able warriors. 
* About noon, two public messengers arrived fron: the Indians at Fort 


Duquesne and the other towns. They brought three large belts and two 
bundles of strings ;t there came with them a French captain and fifteen | 
men. ‘The two messengers insisted that 1 should go with them to Fort | 


Duquesne ; that there were {ndians of eight nations who wanted to hear 
me; that if 1 brought good news, they inclined to leave off war, and live in 


friendship with the English. The above messengers being Indian captains, | 





* That is, we look on your coming as a matter of importance; it engages our attention. 


t These belts and strings are made of shell-beads, called wampum,. The wampum serves, among | 


the Indians, as money; of it they also make their necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments. 
Belts and strings of it are used in all public negotiations ; to each belt or string there is connected 
a message, speech, or part of aspecch, to be delivered with a belt by the messenger or speaker. 
These belts also serve for records, being worked with figures composed of beads of different 
colors, to assist the memory. 
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_ were very surly. When 1 went to shake hands with one of them, he gave 
| me his little finger ; the other withdrew his hand entirely, upon which I 
_ appeared as stout as either, and withdrew my hand as quick as I could. 


Their rudeness to me was taken very ill by the captains, who treated them 
in the same manner, in their turn. 





“T told them my order was to go to the Indian towns, kings and cap. | 
tains, and not to the French; that the English were at war with the French, | 


| but not with those Indians who withdrew from the French, and would be at 
| peaee with the English. 


“ King Beaver invited me to his house to dinner, and afterwards he invi- | 


ted the French captain, and said before the Frenchman that the Indians 
were very proud to see one of their brothers, the English, among them, at 
which the French captain appeared low spirited, and seemed to eat his 
dinner with very little appetite. 


“In the afternoon the Indian kings and captains called me aside and | 


desired me to read them the writings that I had. First, I read part of the | 


Easton treaty to them; but they presently stopped me, and would not hear 
it; I then began with the articles of peace made with the Indians there. 


They stopped me again, and said they had nothing to say to any treaty, or | 


league of peace made at Easton, nor had any thing to do with ‘Teedyuscung ; 
that if I had nothing to say to them from the government or Governor, they 
would have nothing to say to me; and further said, they had hitherto been 
at war with the English, and had never expected to be at peace with them 
again, and that there were six of their men now gone to war against them, 
with other Indians; that had there been peace between us, those men 
should not have gone to war. I then showed them the belis and strings 
from the Governor, and they again told me to lay aside Teedyuseung, and 
the peace made by him, for they had nothing to do with it.* I desired 
them to suffer me to produce my papers, and I would read what I had to 
say to them. 
“18¢h—Delaware George is very active in endeavoring to establish a 


| peace, Ibelieve he is inearnest. Tlitherto they have all treated me kindly. 


“In the afternoon all the kings and captains were called together, and 
sent for me to their council. King Beaver first addressed himself to the 
captains, and afterwards spoke to me, as follows: 

“Brother, you have been here now five days by our fire.t We have 


| Sent to all the kings and captains, desiring them to come to our fire and | 
hear the good news you brought. Yesterday they sent two captains to | 


| 


| 
| 
* The peace made with Teedyuscung, was for the Delawares, &c.,on the Susquehanna only, 
| and did not include the Indians on the Ohio, they having no disputes at the treaty. Bat he had 

promised to halloo to them; that is, to send messengers to them, and endeavor to draw them into 


the peace, which he accordingly did. 


i t A fire in public affairs, signifies among the Indians, a council. 


| 
} 





— 
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_ acquaint us that they were glad to hear our English brother was come among 
_ us, and were desirous to hear the good news he brought, and since there are 
| a great many nations that went to see our brother, they have invited us to 





their fire that they may hear us all. Now, brother, we have but one great 
fire, so, brother, by this string we will take you to our arms, and deliver 
you into the arms of other kings, and when we have called all the nations 
there, we will hear the good news you have brought,’ (Delivers four strings.) 

“ King Beaver, Shingas, and Delaware George, spoke as follows : 

« ¢ Brother, we alone cannot make a peace; it would be of no signification, 
for, as all the Indians from the sun-rise to the sun-set are united in a body, 
it is necessary that the whole should join in a peace, or it can be no peace ; and 


we can assure you all the Indians a great way from this, even beyond the | 


lakes, are desirous of, and wish for a peace with the English, and have de- 
sired us, as we are the nearest of kin, if we see the English incline to a peace, 
to hold it fast.’ 

“On the 19th, all the people gathered together, men, women and children, 
and King Beaver desired me to read to them the news I had brought, and 
told me that all the able men would go with me to the other town. J] 
complied with his desire, and they appeared very much pleased at every- 
thing, till I came to that part respecting the prisoners. ‘This they disliked ; 
for, they say, it appears very odd and unreasonable that we should demand 
prisoners before there is an established peace ; such an unreasonable demand | 
makes us appear as if we wanted brains. 

 20th—We set out from Kushkushkee for Sankonk ;* my company con- 
sisted of twenty-five horsemen and fifteen foot. We arrived at Sankonk in 
the afiernoon. ‘The people of the town were much disturbed at my coming, 
and received me in a very rough manner. ‘They surrounded me with 
drawu knives in their hands in such a manner that 1 could hardly get along, 
running up against me, with their breasts open, as if they wanted some pre- 
tence to killme. I saw by their countenances they sought my death. ‘Their 
faces were quite distorted with rage, and they went so far as to say I should 
not live long, but some Indians with whom I was formerly acquainted, com- 
ing up and saluting me in, a friendly manner, their behavior to me wes 


| quickly changed. 





“On the 21st, they sent messengers to Fort Duquesne, to let them know 


| I was there, and invited them to their fire. In the afternoon I read them 


_* This word is subsequently spelt Sawcunk, SaccunG and Sawcuna, by Post. We think it 
stood where Beaver town now stands. The reason of this belief is as fullows. In the second 
Journal, Post speaks of it as on the Beaver, and going from thence to Fort Duquesne, they cross- 
ed the Beaver, thus showing that it was on the west side of that river. Post also mentions that 
the French were seen to pass by Sawkunk when they fled from Fort Duquesne, so that it must 
have been west of Beaver and near the Ohio. In Kalon’s and Evans's maps, Shingoe’s town is 
marked at the same point, su that Sawunk and Shingoe’s town were probably the same place. 
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all my message, the French captain being present, for he still continued 
with us, upon which they were more kind to me. In the evening fifteen 
more arrived here from Kushkushkee. ‘The men here now number about 
one hundred and twenty. 

** 22nd—aArrived about twenty Shawanese and Mingos. I read to them 
the message, at which they seemed well pleased. Then the two kings 
came to me and spoke in the following manner : 

«+ Brother, we, the Shawanese and Mingos, have heard your message ; 
the messenger we sent to Fort Duquesne is returned, and tells us there are 
eight different’hations there who want to hear your message ; we will con- 
| duct you there, and let both the Indians and French hear what our broth- 
ers, the English, have to say.’ 

“T protested against going to Fort Duquesne, but all in vain, for they in- 
sisted on my going, and said that I need not fear the French, for they would 
carry me in their bosoms, i. e. engage for my safety. 

«“ 23d—We set off for Fort Duquesne, and went no farther this night 
than Logstown, where I met with four Shawanese who lived in Wyoming | 
when I did. ‘They received me very kindly, and called the prisoners to | 
_ shake hands with me as their countryman, and gave me leave to go into 
every house to see them, which was done in no other town besides, 

“24th—They called me, and desired that 1 would write to the general _ 
for them. ‘The jealousy natural to the Indian is not to be described, for 
though they wanted me to write for them, they were afraid I would at the | 
same time give other information. and this perplexed them. 

“ We continued our journey to the fort, and arrived in sight on this side | 
the river in the afternoon, and all the Indian chiefs immediately came over ; 
they called me into the middle, and King Beaver presented me to them, and | 
said, ‘Here is our English brother, who has brought great news.’ ‘I'wo | 
of them rose up and signified they were glad to see me, but an old deaf On- | 
ondago Indian rose up and signified his displeasure. ‘This Indian is much || 
| disliked by the others ; he had heard nothing yet that had passed; he has 
lived here a great while and constantly lives in the fort, and is mightily at- | 
tached to the French ; he spoke as follows to the Delawares : 

+] do not know this Swannock ;* it may be that you know him. I, 
the Shawanese, and our father,t do not know him. I stand here (stamping 
his foot) as a man on his own ground ;{ therefore, 1, the Shawanese, and 
my father, do not like that a Swannock come on our ground.’ ‘Then there | 





* Thatis, this Englishman. 

t By father, they express the French. 

$+ By I, he here means the Six Nations, of which the Onondagoes were one of the greatest. 
This was, therefore, a claim of the Ohio lands, as belonging to the Six Nations, exclusive of the 
Delawares, whum they formerly called women. | 
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was silence awhile, till the pipe went round; after that was over, one of the | 
Delawares rose up, and spoke in opposition to him that spoke last, and de- | 


livered himself as follows : 


«+ That man speaks not as a man ; he endeavors to frighten us, by saying | 


| this ground is his; he dreams ; he and his father have certainly drank too 











much liquor; they are drunk ; pray let them go to sleep till they be sober. | 
You do not know what your own nation does, at home; how much they | 
have to say to the Swannocks, You are quite rotten; you stink.* You | 


do nothing but smoke your pipe here. Gro to sleep with your father, and 
when you are sober we will speak to you.’ 
* After this the French demanded me of the Indians. ‘They said it was 


a custom among the white people, when a messenger came, even if it was | 
the Governor, to blind his eyes, and lead him into the fort, to a prison, or | 
private room. ‘They, with some of the Indians, insisted very much on my | 


being sent into the fort, but to no purpose ; for the other Indians said to 
the French: ‘It may bea rule among you, but we have broughthim here, 
that all the Indians might see him, and hear what our brothers, the English, 
have to say ; and we will not suffer him to be blinded and carried into the 





fort.’ The French still insisted on my being delivered to them; but the 
Indians desired them to let them hear no more about it; but to send them | 


one hundred loaves of bread, for they were hungry. 


“© 25th—This morning early they sent us over a large bullock, and all _ 
the Indian chiefs came over again, and counselled a great deal among them- | 
selves ; then the Delaware that handled the old Onondago Indian so rough- | 


ly yesterday, addressed himself to him, in this manner: ‘I hope, to-day, 
you are sober. [am certain you did not know what you said yesterday. 


| You endeavored to frighten us; but know we are nuw men, and not so | 


easily frightened. You said something yesterday of the Shawanese ; see 
here what they have sent you,’ (presenting him with a large roll of to- 
bacco.) 

“Then the old deaf Indian rose up, and acknowledged he had been 
in the wrong; he said he had now cleaned himself,t and he hoped they 
would forgive him. 

“ Then the Delaware delivered the message that was sent by the Shawa- 


nese, which was; * ‘That they hoped the Delawares, &c., would be.strongt | 
in what they were undertaking ; that they were extremely proud to hear | 


such good news from their brothers, the English; that whatever contracts 


they made with the English, the Shawanese would agree to; that they | 


were their brothers, and that they loved them.’ 





* That is, the sentiments you express are offensive to the company. 
+ That is, he had changed his offensive sentiments. 
{ That is, that they would act vigorously. 
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| The French whispered to the Indians, as I imagined, to insist on my 
delivering what I had to say on the other side of the water, which they 
|. did to no purpose, for my company still insisted on a hearing on this side 


the water. ‘The Indians crossed the river to council with their Fathers.* 
My company desired to know whether they would hear me or no. This 
| afternoon three hundred Canadians arrived at the fort, and reported that six 
hundred more were soon to follow them, and forty batteaux, laden with am- 
munition. Some of my party desired me not to stir from the fire, for that 
the French had offered a great reward for my scalp, and that there were 
| several parties out on that purpose. Accordingly I stuck constantly as close 
| to the fire, as if 1 had been chained there. 

“ 26/i—The Indians, with a great many of the,French officers, came 
over to hear what I had to say. ‘The officers brought with them a table, 
pens, ink and paper. I spoke in the middle of them with a free con- 
science, and perceived by the look of the French, they were not pleased 
with what I said, the particulars of which were as follows. I spoke in the 
| name of the government and people of Pennsylvania. 
| «Brethren at Allegheny: We have a long time desired to see and hear 

from you ; you know the road was quite stopt, and we did not know how 

to come through. We have sent many messengers to you; but we did 

not hear of you ; now we are very glad we have found an opening to come 

and see you, and to speak with you, and to hear your true mind and reso- 
lution. We salute you very heartily. (A string, No. 1.) 

“¢ Brethren at Allegheny, take notice of what I say. You know that 
the bad spirit has brought something between us, that has kept us at a dis- 
tance, one from another. I now, by this belt, take everything out of the 
way that the bad spirit has brought between us; and all the jealousy and 
fearfulness we had of one another, and whatever else the bad spirit might 
have poisoned your heart and mind with, that nothing of it may be left. 
Moreover let us look up to God, and beg for his assistance, that he may 
put into our hearts what pleases him, join us close in that brotherly love 

| and friendship which our grandfathers had. We assure you of our love 

towards you. (A belt of eleven rows.) . 
| “6 Brethren at Allegheny, hearken to what I say. We began to hear of 
| you from Wellemeghihink, who returned from Allegheny. We heard you 
had but a slight, confused account of us, and did not know of the peace we 
made twelve months past, in Easton. It was then agreed that the large 
belt of peace should be sent to you at Allegheny. As these, our two old 
friends from Allegheny, who are wel] know to many here, found an open- 
ing to come to our council fire; to see with their own eyes; to sit with 


* The French at the fort. 
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us face to face ; to hear with their own ears, everything that has been trans- | 
acted between us. It gives me and all the people of the province great i 
pleasure to see them among us. And I assure all my brethren at Alle- } 
gheny, that nothing would please me and all the people of the province 
better, than to see our countrymen, the Delawares, well settled among us. | 
(A belt.) | 
“«¢ Hearken, my brethren at Allegheny. When we began to make peace | 
with the Delawares, twelve months ago, in behalf of ten other nations, we 
opened a road, and cleared the bushes from the blood, and gathered all the 
bones, on both sides, together ; and when we brought them together in one 
heap, we could find no place to bury them. We would not bury them as 
our grandfathers did. ‘They buried them under ground, where they may 
be found again. We prayed to God that he would have mercy on us, and | 


| 


_ take all these bones away from us and hide them, that they might never 


be found any more ; and take from both sides all the remembrance of | 
them out of our heart and mind. And we have a firm confidence that 
God will be pleased to take all the bones and hide them from us, that they | 
may never be remembered by us while we live, nor our children nor grand- 
children, hereafter. ‘The hatchet was buried on both sides, and large belts 
of peace exchanged, Since, we have cleared everything from the heart, 
and taken everything out of the way. Now, my brethren at Allegheny, 
every one that hears me, if you will join with us in that brotherly love and 
friendship, which our grandfathers had, we assure you that all past of- 
fences shall be forgotten, and never more talked of by us, our children and | 
grand-children, hereafter. ‘This belt assures you of our sincerity, and | 
honest and upright hearts towards you. (A belt of seven rows.) | 

“« Hearken, brethren at Allegheny. 1 have told you that we really made 
peace with part of your nation, twelve months past. I now by this belt 
open the road from Allegheny to our council fire, where your grandfathers 
kept good councils with us, that all may pass without molestation or dan- | 
ger. You must be sensible, that unless a road be kept open, people at | 
variance can never come together to make up their differences. Messen- 
gers are free in all nations throughout the world, by a particular token. | 
Now, brethren at Allegheny, I desire you will join with me in keeping the | 
road open, and let us know in what manner we may come free to you, and | 
what the token shall be. I join both my hands to yours, and will do all 
in my power to keep the road open. (A belt of seven rows.) 

“* Now, brethren at Allegheny, hear what I say. Every one that lays | 
hold of this belt of peace, I proclaim peace to them from the English na- || 
tion, and let you know that the Great King of England does not incline | 
to have war with the Indians; but he wants to live in peace and love with || 
them, if they will lay down the hatchet, and leave off war against him. 


| 
“* We love you, further; we let you know that the Great King of Eng- t 
| 
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| the same ground with us. We think, therefore, that it is our duty to take | 


| 
| We do not come to hurt you ; we love you; therefore we do not call you to 
| 
| 
| 
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against the Indians, in their towns. No, not at all. These warriors are 
going against the French. ‘They are on the march to the Ohio, to revenge 
the blood they have shed. And by this belt I take you by the hand, and 
lead you at a distance from the French, for your own safety, that your legs | 
may not be stained with blood. Come away on this side of the mountain, 
_ where we may oftener converse together, and where your own flesh and 


| 
\} 
| land has sent a great number of warriors into this country, not to go to war | 
} 
| 


| blood lives. We look upon you as our countrymen, that sprung out of 


_ care of you, and we in brotherly love advise you to come away with your 
whole nation, and as many of your friends as you ean get to follow you. 


war, that you may be slain. Whiat benefit will it be to you, to go to war 
with your own flesh and bloed? We wish you may live without fear or | 

| danger, with your women and children. (‘The large peace belt.) 
“Brethren, I have almost finished what I had to’say, and hope it will 
be to your satisfaction. My wish is, that we may join close together in | 
that old brotherly love and friendship which our grandfathers had; so || 
that all the nations may hear and see us, and have the benefit of it. And | 
|| if you have any uneasiness or complaint in your hearts and mind, do not 
keep itto yourself, We have opened the road to the council fire ; therefore, 


| my brethren, come and acquaint the Governor with it; you will be readily 
_ heard, and full justice will be done you. (A belt.) 

| «6 Brethren, one thing I must bring to your remembrance. You know 
if any body loses a little child, or somebody takes it from him, he cannot | 
| be easy; he will think on his child by day and night. Since our flesh and | 
| blood is in captivity in the Indian towns, we desire you will rejoice the 
country’s heart, and bring them to me. I shall stretch out my arms to re- 


| ceive you kindly.’ (A string.) 

“After I had done, I left my belts and strings still before them. The 
| Delawares took them all up, and laid them before the Mingos.* Upon 
| which they spoke as follows : 

“*Chau, what I have heard pleases me well; I do not know why I go 
to war against the English. Noques, what do you think? You must be 


strong. I did not begin the war ; therefore, I have little to say. But what- | 
'| ever you agree to, I will do the same.’ Then he addressed himself to the 

| Shawanese, and said: ‘ You brought the hatchet to us from the French, | 
| and persuaded us to strike our brothers the English; you may consider | 
| (laying the belts &c., before them) wherefore you have done this.’ 

“The Shawanese acknowledged they received the hatchet from the 





* The Six Nations. 
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| French, who persuaded them to strike the English ; that they would now 
| send the belts to all the Indians, and in twelve days would meet again. 

“ Present at this council, three hundred French and Indians. They all 
took leave, and went over again to the fort, but my companions, who were 
about seventy in number, 

«Shamokin Daniel, who came with me, went over to the fort by himself, 


who presented him with a laced coat and hat, a blanket, shirts, ribbons, a 
new gun, powder, lead, &c. When he returned he was quite changed, 
and said, ‘ See here, you fools, what the French have given me. I was in 


Philadelphia, and never received a farthing ;’ and, directing himself to me, | 
he said, ‘ The English are fools, and so are you.’ In short, he behaved in | 


a very proud, saucy, and imperious manner. He further said, ‘The Eng- 
lish never give the Indians any powder, and that the French would have 


given him a horse-load, if he would have taken it. See that young man 
there; he was at Philadelphia, and never got any thing; I will take him | 


over to the French, and get some clothing for him.’ 
“ Three Indians informed me, that as soon as the French got over, they 
called a Council with their own Indians, among whom there happened ac- 


cidentally to be a Delaware Captain, who was privately invited by one of his || 


acquaintantance to hear what the French had to say. And when they were 
assembled, the French spoke as follows : 

‘**¢ My children, now we are alone, hearken to what I have to say. I 
perceive the Delawares are wavering; they incline to the English, and will 


| be faithful to us no longer. Now, all their chiefs are here, and but a hand- 
ful; let us cut them off, and then we shall be troubled with them no lon- | 


| 





ger.’ Then the T'awaas answered: * No, we cannot do this thing; for 


though there is but a handful here, the Delawares are a strong people, and 


are spread to a great distance, and whatever they agree to must be.’ 

«“ This afternoon, in council, on the other side of the river, the French 
insisted that I must be delivered up to them, and that it was not lawful for 
me to go away ; which occasioned a quarrel between them and the Indians, 
who immediately came away and crossed the river to me; and some of 
them let me know that Daniel had received a string from the French, to 
leave me there, But it was to no purpose, for they would not give their 
consent; and then agreed that 1 should set off before day the next 
morning. 


other road, that we might notbe seen. ‘The main body told me they would 
stay behind, to know whether the French would make an attempt to take 
me by force ; that if they did, they (the Indians,) would endeavor to pre- 
vent their crossing the river, and coming secretly upon me, Just as I set 
| off, the French fired all their great guns, it being Sunday (I counted nine- 
| 





(which my companions disapproved of,) and counselled with the Governor, | 


“ 27th— Accordingly I set out before day, with six Indians, and took an- , 
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teen,) and concluded they did the same every Sabbath. We passed through | 


_ so uncivilly before; they now received me very kindly, and accepted of my 


| Kuckquetackton and Killbuck. ‘They said : 


| and therefore cannot do much. You are rich, and must go on and be strong. 


service of the English. 


"men of Daniel’s behavior, at which he appeared sorry. 





| iel said, *«D—n you, why do not you and the French fight on the sea? 


Governor he would do all in his power to bring about an established 
| peace, and wished he could be certain of the English being in earnest. | 
| 


three Shawanese towns ; the Indians appeared very proud to.see me.return, || 
and we arrived about night at Saweunk, where they were likewise very 
glad to see me return. Here I met with the two captains who treated me | 


hand, and apologized for their former rude behavior. ‘Their names are | 


««¢ Brother, we, in behalf of the people of Saweunk, desire that you will 
hold fast what you have begun, and be strong.* We are but little and poor, 


——i 


We have done all in our power towards bringing about a peace ; we have 
had a great quarrel about you with the French ; but we do not mind them. 
Do you make haste, and be strong, and let us see you again.’ ‘I'he said | 
Killbuck is a great captain and conjuror ; he desired me to mention him to |’ 
the Governor, and ask him if he would be pleased to send him a good sad- | 
dle by the next messenger ; and that he would do all in his power for the 


28th—We set out from Saweunk, in company with twenty, for Kush-. 
hushkee ; on the road Shingiss addressed himself to me, and asked, if I did 
not think that, if he came to the English, they would hang him, as they 
had offered a great reward for his head. He spoke in a very soft and easy 


manner. I told him that was a great while ago; it was all forg ten and 

wiped clean away; that the English would receive him very kindly. | 
Then Daniel interrupted me, and said to Shingiss: * Do not believe hiin; he 
tells nothing but idle lying stories. Wherefore did the English hire one 
thousand two hundred Indianst to kill us?” I protested ‘it was false ; he 
said, *“G—d d—n you for a fool ; did you not see the ‘woman lying in the 
road that was killed by the Indians, that the English hired ” IT said, « Bro- 
ther, do consider how many thousand Indians the French have hired to kill 
the English, and how many they have killed along the frontiers.” ‘Then Dan- 


You come here only to cheat the poor Indians, and take their land from 
them.’ ‘Then Shingiss told him to be still, for he did not know what he 
said. We arrived at Kushkushkee before night, and I informed Pisquetu- j| 


 29/h——I dined with Shingiss ; he told me, though the English had set a 
great price on his head, he had never thought to revenge himself, but was 
always kind to any prisoners that were brought in ; and that he assured the 


/ 


* That is, go on steadily with this good work of establishing a peace. 
t Meaning the Cherokees. 
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“Then seven chiefs present said, when the Governor sends the next 
messenger, let him send two or three white men, at least, to confirm the 
thing, and not send such a man as Daniel ; they did not understand him ; he 


| always speaks, said they, as if he was drunk; and if a great many of them 


had not known me, they should not know what to think, for everything I 
said he contradicted, I assured them I would faithfully inform the Governor 
of what they said, and they should see, as messengers, otherwise Indians 
than Daniel, for the time to come; and I[ further informed them that he 
was not sent by the Governor, but came on his own accord; and I would 
endeavor to prevent his coming again. Daniel demanded of me his pay, 


and I gave him three dollars ; and he took as much wampum from me as | 


he pleased, and would not suffer me to count it. I imagined there was 
about two thousand. 

“About night, nine T'awaas passed by here, on their way to the French fort. 

« 30th, 31st—The Indians feasted greatly, during which time I several 
times begged of them to consider and dispatch me. 

«« September 1st—Shingiss, King Beaver, Delaware Gcorge, and Pisquetu- 
men, with several other captains, said to me: 

«+ Brother, we have thought a great deal since God has brought you to 
us; and this is a matter of great consequence, which we cannot readily 
answer. We think on it, and will answer you as soon as we can. Our 
feast hinders us ; all our young men, women and children are glad to see 
you. Before you came, they all agreed together to go and join the French, 
but since they have seen you, they all draw back, though we have great 
reason to believe you intend to drive us away, and settle the country; or 
else, why do you come to fight in the land that God has given us ?’ 

«I said we did not intend to take theland from them ; but only to drive 
the French away. ‘They said they knew better ; for that they were inform- 
ed so by our greatest traders; and some justices of the peace had told 
them the same, and the French, said they, tell us much the same thing, 
‘that the English intend to destroy us, and take our lands from us ; but that 
they are only come to defend us and our lands ;’ but the land is ours, and 
not theirs ; therefore we say, if you will be at peace with us, we will send the 
French home. It is you that have begun the war, and it is necessary that 
you hold fast, and be not discouraged in the work of peace. We love you 
more than you love us; for when we take any prisoners from you, we treat 
them as our own children. We are poor, and yet we clothe them as well 


us by force, and settle it.’ 





as we can, though you see our children are as naked as at the first. By | 
this you may see that our hearts are better than yours. It is plain that you | 
white people are the cause of this war. Why do not you and the French | 
fight in the old country, and on the sea? Why do you come to fight on | 
our land? ‘This makes everybody believe you want to take the land from | 


| 


| 
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| do I desire to have any, and if I had any land, I had rather give it to you 
| than to take any from you. Yes, brothers, if I die you will get a little 
| more land from me, for I shall then no longer walk on that ground which 
| God has made. We told you that you should keep nothing in your heart, 


| stand to. I further read to you what agreements they made about Wyo. 


' before you see it. However, since you are so great and big, and we so 


| war to waste the Indians between you, and that you and the French intend- 


_ come among you, for the French and English intend to kill all the Indians, 
and then divide the lands among themselves.’ 


| your children, I would suffer death ; and if I did not know that it was the 
| desire of the Governor that we should renew our old brotherly love 
| and friendship that subsisted between our grandfathers, 1 would not have 


— $= 
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««[ told them: ‘ Brothers, as fur my part I have not one foot of land, nor 


but bring it before the council fire, and before the Governor and his council ; 
they will readily hear you, and I promise you, what they answer they will 


ming,* and they stand to them.’ 

«“ They said : ‘ Brother, your heart is good ; you speak always sincerely ; 
but we know there are always a great number of people that want to get 
rich ; they never have enough ; look, we do not want to be rich and take 


away that which others have, God has given you the tame creatures ; we |, 





do not want to take them from you. God has given us the deer and other 
wild creatures, which we must feed on, and we rejoice in that which springs 
out of the ground, and thank God for it. Look now, my brother, the white 
people think we have no brains in our heads, but that they are great and 
big, and that makes them make war with us. We are but a little handful 


to what you are, but remember, when you look for a wild turkey you can- 
not always find it ; it is so little it hides itself under the bushes, and when 
you hunt for a rattlesnake you cannot find it, and perhaps it will bite you 


| little, do you use your greatness and strength in completing this work of | 
| peace. ‘This is ihe first time that we saw or heard of you, since the war | 
_ begun, and we have great reason to think about it since such a great body of |, 


you comes into our lands.t It is told us that you and the French contrived the 


ed to divide the lands between you; this was told us by the chief of the 
Indian traders, and they said further, brothers, this is the last time we shall |, 


“Then they addressed themselves to me and said: * Brother, I suppose 
you know something about it; or has the Governor stopped your mouth | 
that you cannot tell us ?” 

“ Then I said: ‘ Brothers, | am very sorry to see you so jealous. Iam | 
your own flesh and blood, and sooner than I would be of hurt to you or | 


| 
* The agreement made with Teedyuscung was, thet he should enjoy the he Wpeaing lands and |, 
heve houses built there for him and his people. 





t The army under General Forbes. 
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undertaken this journey. Ido assure you of mine and the people’s hon- 
esty. If the French had not been here, the English would not have come ; 
and consider, brothers, whether, in such a case, we can always sit still.’ 


«Then they said : It is a thousand pities we did not know this sooner; | 


if we had, it-would have been peace long before now.’ 
“Then I said, ‘ My brothers, I know you have been wrongly persuaded 


by many wicked people; for you must know that there are a great many | 
Papists in the country, in French interest, who appear like gentlemen, and | 


have ‘sent many runaway Irish Papist servants* among you, who have put | 
bad notions into your heads, and strengthened you against your brothers, the | 


' English. 


«* Brothers, | beg that you would not believe every idle and false story | 


that ill-designing people may bring to you against us, your English broth- 
ers. Let ug not hearken to what lying and foolish people may bring to you 
against us, your brothers. Let us not hearken to what lying and foolish 
people say; but'let'us hear what wise and good people say ; they will tell 
us what is good: for us and our children.’ 


«“ Mem.—There are a great number of Irish traders now among the Indians, 


who have ‘always endeavored to spirit up the Indians against the English, 
which made some that 1 was acquainted with from their infancy, desire 


_ the chiefs to enquire of me, for they were certain I would speak the truth. 


« Pisquetumen told me we could rot go to the General ; that it was very 


dangerous, the French having sent out several scouts to wait for me on the | 
road, And further, Pisquetumen told me it was a pity the Governor had 


no eart to bring intelligence ; that the French had three ears, whom they 
rewarded with great presents, and signified that he and Shingiss would be 
ears at the service of his honor, if he pleased. 

«“ 2nd—I bade Shingiss to make haste and dispatch me, and once more 


desired to know of them if it was possible for them to guide me to the | 
General. Of all which they told me they would consider, and Shingiss | 
gave. me his hand, and said: * Brother, the next time you come, I will | 
return with you to Philadelphia, and will do all in my power to prevent | 


any body’s coming to hurt the English more.’ 


“ 3d—To-day I found myself unwell, and made a little tea, which | 


refreshed me: had many very pretty discourses with George. In the after 
noon they called a council together, and gave me the following answer in 
council ; the speaker addressing the Governor and people of Pennsylvania: 

«+ Brethren, it is a great many days since we have seen and heard you. 





‘* The Indian traders used to buy the transporied Irish, and other convicts, as servants, to be 
employed in carrying up goods among the Indians ; many of these ran away from their maaters, 


and joined the Indians. The ill behaviour of these people has always hurt the character of the || 


English among the Indians. 
t No spy among his enemies. 
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' I now speak to you in behalf of ali the nations that have heard you 
| heretofore. : 

«+ Brethren, it is the first message which we have seen or heard from you. 
Brethren, you have talked of that peace and friendship which we had for- 
merly with you. Brethren, we tell you to be strong, and always remember 
| that friendship which we had formerly. Brethren, we desire you would 
| be strong, and Jet us once more hear of our good friendship and peace we 
! had formerly. Brethren, we desire that you make haste, and let us hear 
of you again, for as yet we have not heard you rightly. (Gives a string.) 


| 





+ Brethren, hear what I have to say : look, brethren, we who have seen 
and heard you: we, who are present, are part of all the several nations 
| that heard you some days ago; we see that you are sorry we have not 
|| that friendship we formerly had. 


|| friendship with you which we formerly had. Brethren, we long for that 
peace and friendship we formerly had. Brethren, it is good you desire 
that friendship that was formerly among our fathers and grandfathers. 
| Brethren, we will tell you, you must not let that friendship be quite lost 


| 
i . . 
| «+ Look, brethren, we at Allegheny are likewise sorry we have not that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
which was formerly between us. 


«** Now, brethren, it is three years since we dropped that peace and 
friendship which we formerly had with you. Brethren, it was dropped and 
lay buried in the ground where you and [ stand, in the middle between us 
both. Brethren, | see you have digged up and revived that friendship 
| which was buried in the ground; and now you have it, hold it fast. Do 
“be strong, brethren, and exert yourselves, that that friendship may be well 
established and finished between us. Brethren, if you will be strong, it is 
| in your power to finish that peace and friendship well. ‘Therefore, breth- 
ren, we desire you to be strong and establish it, and make known to all 
the English this peace and friendship, that it may embrace all and cover all. 
As you are of one nation and color, in all the English governments, so let 
| the peace be the same with all. Brethren, when you have finished that 

peace, which you have begun; when it is known everywhere among 
_ your brethren, and you have everywhere agreed together on this peace 

and friendship, then you will be pleased to send the great peace belt to us 
' at Allegheny. 
“¢ Brethren, when you have settled this peace and friendship, and finished 
_ it well,and you send the great peace-belt to me, I will send it to all the 
nations of my color ; they will all join to it, and we all will hold it fast. 


“* Brethren, when all the nations join to this friendship, then the day 
will begin to shine clear over us. When we hear once more of you, and 
| we join together, then the day will be still, and no wind or storm will come 
over us, to disturb us. 


= 
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«+ Now, brethren, you know our hearts, and what we have to say; be | 
strong; if you do what we have now told you, in this peace all the ! 


} 


nations agree to join. Now, brethren, let the king of England know what | 


our mind is as soon as possibly you can.’* (Gives a belt of eight rows.) 


“T received the above speech and belt from the underwritten, who are | 


| all captains and counsellors : 


Beaver, Kine, Captain PETER, 
Detaware GeorGe, Macomat, 
PisQuETUMEN, Popaucs, 
‘TASUCAMIN, WASHAOCAUTAUT, 
AWAKANOMIN, CocHQUACAUKEHLTON, 
CusHAWMEKWY, Joun Hickomen, 
KEYHEYNAPALIN, Kit Buck, 
“Delaware George spoke as follows : 
« ¢ Look, brothers, we are here of three different nations. I am of the 


with the many other nations, 
“«¢ Brothers, you did let us know, that every one that takes hold of this 


peace-belt, you would take them by the hand, and lead them to the council , 


fire, where our grandfathers kept good council. So soon as I heard this, 


I took hold of it. 


««« Brother, I now let you know that my heart never was parted from 


truth, in every respect. 
“+T love that which is good, like as our grandfathers did; they chose 


| to speak the sentiments of their mind. All the Five Nations know me, 
| and know that I always spoke truth ; and so shall you find, when I come 


| to your council fire.’ (Gives a string.) 





* The following Delaware George had in company with him : 
CusHAWMEKWY, Joun Peter, 
KEHKEHNOPATIN, STINFEOR. 
Captain Peter, 








* In this speech the Indians carefully guard the honor of their nation, by frequently intimating 
that the peace is sought by the English ; you have talked of peace ; you are sorry fur the war ; you 
have digged up the peace that was buried, Ac. Then they declare their readiness to grant peace, 
if the English agree to its being general for all the colonies. The Indian word that is translated, | 
be strong, so often repeated, is an expression they use to spirit up persons who have undertaken | 
some difficult task, asto lifi or move a great weight, or execute a difficult enterprise, nearly | 
equivalent to our words, courage, courage. 





| | 
Unami nation: I have heard all the speeches that you have made to us, | 


_you. Iam sorry that I should make friendship with the French against the | 
English. 1 now assure you my heart sticks close to the English interest. | 
| One of our great captains, when he heard it, immediately took hold of it, | 
| as well as myself. Now, brother, I let you know that you soon shall see 
me by your council fire, and then I shall hear from you myself, the plain 
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| 
ia s“ ‘Ath—Present: Shingise, King Beaver, Pogues, and several others. 
| 1 asked what they meant by saying, * They had not rightly heard me 
| yet.’ They said: 

«Brother, you very well know that you have collected all your young 
men about the country, which makes a large body ;* and now they are 
standing before our doors ;+ you come with good news and fine speeches. 
Brother, this is what makes us jealous, and we do not know what to think 
| of it; if you had brought the news of peace before your army had begun 
to march, it would have caused a great deal more good. We do not so 
readily believe you, because a great many great men and traders have told 
| us, long before the’war, that you and the French intended to join and ent 
all the Indians off. ‘These were people of your own color, and your own 
| countrymen ; and some told us to join the French, for that they would be 
| our fathers ; besides, many runaways have told us the same story ; and 
some we took prisoners told us how you would use us if you caught us: 
therefore, brother, I say, we cannot conclude, at this time, but must see 
| and hear you once more.’ And further, they said : 

«*¢ Now, brother, you are here with us; you are our flesh and blood ; speak 
from the bottom of your heart; will not the French and English join 
together to cut off the Indians? Speak, brother, from your heart, and tell 

| us the truth, and let us know who were the beginners of the war.’ 

«“ Then I delivered myself thus : 


“+ Brothers, [ love you from the bottom of my heart. I am extremely | 


sorry to see the jealousy so deeply rooted in your hearts and minds, I 
| have told you the truth ; and yet, if I was to tell it to you a hundred times, 
it seems you would not rightly believe me. My Indian brothers, I wish 


you would draw your hearts to God, that he may convince you of the truth, | 


“*T do now declare before God, that the English never did, nor never 
will, join with the French to destroy you. As far as I can know, the 
| French are the beginners of this war. Brothers, about twelve years ago, | 
| you may remember, they had war with the English, and they both agreed 
| to articles of peace, ‘The English gave up Cape Breton in Acadia, but the 
| French never gave up the part of that country which they had agreed to 
| give up; and, in a very little time, made their children strike the English. 
This was the first cause of the war. Now, brothers, if anybody strike 
| you three times, one after another, you still sit still and consider; they 
| strike you again, then, my brothers, you say it is time, and you will rise 
| up to defend yourselves. Now my brothers, this is exactly the case be- 
tween the French and English. Consider, further, my brothers, what a 





* Meaning General Forbes’s army. 


t Just ready to enter our country. 
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great number of our poor back inhabitants have been killed since the French | 


came tothe Ohio. ‘The French are the cause of their death, und if they 


| were not there, the English would not trouble themselves to go there, 


They go no where to war but where the French are. ‘Those wicked peo- | 


ple that set you at variance with the English, by telling you many wicked 


stories, are Papists in French pay ; besides, there are many among us, in | 
the French service, who appear like gentlemen, and buy Irish Papist ser- |, 


vants, and promise them great rewards to run away to you and strengthen | 


you against the English, by making them appear as black as devils.’ 
“This day arrived here, two hundred French and Indians, on their 


way to Fort Duquesne. ‘They staid all night. In the middle of the night | 
| King Beaver’s daughter died, on which a great many guns were fired in | 


the town. 

5¢h—I made a general stop in my journey. ‘The French said to their 
children, they should catch me privately, or get my scalp. The com- 
mander wanted to examine me, as he was going to Fort Duquesne. When 


they told me of it, I said, as he was going to Fort Duquesne, he might | 
enquire about me there ; I had nothing at all to say or do with the French ; | 


they would tell them every particular they wanted to know in the fort. 


They all came into the house where [ was, as if they would see a new 


creature. 

“In the afternoon there came six Indians, and brought their German pri- 
soners, and two scalps of the Catabaws. 

‘* As Daniel blamed the English, that they never paid him for his trouble, 
I asked him whether he was pleased with whatI paid him. He said no. 
1 said, *‘ Brother, you took as much as you pleased. I asked you whether 
you was Satisfied ; you said yes. I told him I was ashamed to hear him 


blame the country so, I told him, ¢ You shall have for this journey what- | 


ever you desire, when I reach the inhabitants.’ 
 6¢h—Pisquetumen, ‘Tom Hickman and Shingiss told me : 


* « Brother, it is good that you have stayed so long with us; we love to 
see you, and wish to see yov here longer. But since you are so desirous | 
to go, you may set off to-morrow. Pisquetumen has brought you here, | 


and he may carry you home again; you have seen us, and we have talked 
a great deal together, which we have not done for along time before. Now, 
brother, we love you, but cannot help wondering why the English and 
French do not make up with one another, and tell one another not to fight 
on our land.’ 

**J told them: ¢ Brothers, if the English told the French so a thousand 
times, they never would go away. Brothers, you know so long as the world 


has stood there has not been such a war. You know when the French | 
lived on the other side, the war was there, and here we lived in peace. | 
Consider how many thousand men are killed, and how many houses are _ 
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| burned since the French lived here ; if they had not been here, it would not 
|| have been so ; you know we do not blame you; we blame the French; they 
are the cause of this war; therefore we do not come to hurt you, but to 
chastise the French.’ 

“ They told me that at the great council held at Onondago, among the 
Five Nations, before the war began, (Conrad Weiser was there and wrote 
every thing down); it was said to the Indians at the Ohio, that they should 
let the French alone there, and leave it entirely to the Five Nations; the 
Five Nations would know what to do with them. Yet, soon after, two 
hundred French and Indians came and built Fort Duquesne. 

‘*‘ King Beaver and Shingiss spoke to Pisquetumen : 

_ *Brother, you told us that the Governor of Philadelphia and Teedyus- 
cung took this man out of their bosoms and put him into your bosom, that 


you should bring him here, and you have brought him here to us; and we | 


have seen and heard him, and now give him into your bosom, to bring him 
to the same place again, before the Governor; but do not let him quite 
loose ; we shall rejoice when we shall see him here again.’ They desired 
me to speak to the Governor in their behalf as follows: 

«* Brother : we beg you to remember our oldest brother, Pisquetumen, 


and furnish him with good clothes, and reward him well for his trouble ; for | 


we all shall look upon him when he comes back.’ 

“ 7th—When we were ready to go, they began to council which way we 
should go to be safest ; and then they hunted for the horses, but could not 
find them, and so we lost that days’s journey. 

“It is a toublesome cross and heavy yoke to draw this people. ‘They 
cau punish and squeeze a body’s heart to the utmost. 1 suspect the reason 
they kept me here so long was by instigation of the French. I remember 
somebody told me, that the I’rench told them to keep me twelve days longer, 


for that they were afraid I should get back too soon and give information to | 


the General. My heart has been very heavy here, because they kept me 
tono purpose. ‘The Lord knows how they have been counselling about 


my life; but they did not know who was my protector and deliverer ; I be- | 


lieve my Lord has been too strong against them; my enemies have done 
what lies in their power. 

“ 8th— We prepared for our journey on the morning, and made ourselves 
ready. ‘There came some together and examined me about what I had wrote 
yesterday. I told them, I wondered what need they had to concern them- 
selves about my writing. ‘They said if they knew I had wrote about the , 
prisoners, they would not let me go out of the town. I told them what I 


| writ was my duty to do. ‘Brothers: I tell you I am not afraid of you, if | 


there were a thousand more. I have a good conscience before God ard 
man, I tell you I have wrote nothing about the prisoners. I tell you, 
brothers, this is not good ; there’s a bad spirit in your hearts which breeds 
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that jealousy ; and it will keep you ever in fear that you will never get rest. 
I beg you would pray to God for grace to resist that wicked spirit, that 
breeds such wicked jealousies in you; which is the reason you have kept 
me here so long. Tow often have I begged of you to dispatch me? I am 
ashamed to see you so jealous; I am not in the least afraid of you. lave 
I not brought writings to you? and what, do you think I must not carry 
some home to the Governor? or shall I shut my mouth and say nothing ? 
Look into your own hearts and see if it would be right or wrong, if any 


body gives a salutation to their friends, and it is not returned in the same | 


way. You told me many times how kind you were to the prisoners, and 
and now you are afraid that any of them should speak to me.’ 

“They told me they had reason to be afraid ; and then made a draft, and 
showed me how they were surrounded with war. Then I told them, if 
they would be quiet, and keep ata distance, they need not fear. ‘Then 
they went away, very much ashamed, one after another. I told my men, 
that we must make haste and go; and accordingly we set off in the after- 
noon from Kushkushkee, and came ten miles. 

“9th—We took a little foot path hardly to be seen. We lost it, and 
went through thick bushes, till we came toa mire, which we did not see 
till we were in it; and ‘om Hickman fell in and almost broke his leg. 
We had hard work before we could get the horse out again. ‘The Lord 
helped me, that 1 got safe from my horse. I and Pisquetumen had enough 
to do to come through. We passed many such places; it rained all day, 
and we got a double portion of it, because we received all that hung on the 
bushes. We were as wet as if we were swimming all the day ; and at 


night we laid ourselves down in a swampy place to sleep, where we had | 


nothing but the heavens for our covering. 


* 10th—We had but little to live on. ‘Tom Hickman shot a deer on the | 


road, Every thing here, upon the Ohio, is extremely dear, much more so 
than in Pennsylvania: I gave for one dish of corn four hundred and sixty 
wampums., ‘They told me that the Governor of Fort Duquesne kept a 


store of his own, and that all the Indians must come and buy the goods of | 


him. And when they come and buy, he tells them if they will go to war, 
they shall have as much goods as they please. Before I set off, I heard, 
further, that a French captain who goes to all the Indian towns,* came to 
Sacunck, and said : ‘Children, will you not come and help your father 
against the English?’ ‘They answered, ‘ Why should we go to war against 
our brethren? They are now our friends.’ *O! children,’ said he, ‘1 


hope you do not own them for friends.’ * Yes,’ said they, ‘we do; we | 
are their friends, and we hope they will remain ours.’ ‘O! children,’ said | 





* He was sent to collect the Indians together, to attack General Forbes’s army, once more on | 
their march. 
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he, ‘you must not believe what you have heard, and what has been told you 
by that man.’ ‘They said to him, * Yes, we do believe him more than we 
do you ; it was you that set us against them ; and we will by and by have 
peace with them.’ And then he spoke not a word more, but returned 
to the fort. So I hope some good is done; praised be the name of the 
Lord. 

“1 1/h—Being Monday, we went over Antigoc : went down a very steep 
hill, and our horses slipped so far, that I expected every moment they would 
fall heels over head. We found fresh Indian tracks on the other side of the 
river. We crossed Allegheny river, and went through the bushes on a high 
hill, and slept upon the side of the mountain, without fire, for fear of the 
enemy. It was acold night, and I had but a thin blanket to cover myself. 
_ 12th—We made a little fire to warm ourselves in the morning. Our 

horses began to be weary with climbing up and down these steev moun- 


tains. We came this night to the top of a mountain, where we found a log |, 








|} 


house. Ilere we made a small fire, just to boil ourselves a little victuals, | 


The Indians were very much afraid, and lay with their guns and tomhocks | 


on all night. ‘hey heard somebody run and whisper in the night. I slept 


very sound, and in the morning they asked me if I was not afraid the enemy || 
Indians would kill me. I said, * No, 1 am not afraid of the Indians, nor the |) 


devil himself; I fear my great Creator, God.’ ‘ Aye,’ they said, * you know 
you will go to a good place when you die, but we do not know that; that 
makes us afraid.’ 

“13éh—In the afternoon we twice crossed Chowatin, and came to 
Poncheflanning, an old deserted. Indian town, that lies on the same creek. 
We went through a bad swam), where were very thick and sharp thorns, 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


so thatthey tore our clothes aad flesh, both hands and face, to a bad degree. | 


We had this kind of road all the day. In the evening we made a fire, 
and then they heard something rush in the bushes, as though they heard 
somebody walk, Then we went about three gun-shot from our fire, aud 


could find no place to lie down on, for the innumerable rocks ; so that we®! 


were obliged to get small stones to fill up the hollow places in the rocks, | 
for our bed. But it was very uneasy ; almost skin and shirt grew together. 
They kept watch, one after another, all night. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“14¢h—In the morning | asked them what made them afraid. ‘They | 


said | knew nothing; the French had seta great price on my head ; and 
they knew there was gone out a great scout, to lie in wait forme. We 
went over great mountains, and a very bad road. 

* 15th—We came to Susquehanna, and crossed it six times, and came 
to Catawaweshink, where had been an old Indian town. In the evening 


to the place where we slept, and turned back, as if to give information of 
| US to a party ; so that we were sure they followed us. 








| 
there came three Indians, and said they saw two Indian tracks, which came 


| 
| 
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16th and 17th—We crossed the mountain. 


were obliged to stay to hunt. 
“ 19th—We met twenty warriors, who were returning from the inhabit- 


ants, with five prisoners and one scalp, Six of them were Delawares, the | 


rest Mingoes. We sat down all in one ring together. I informed them 
where I had been, and what was done. They asked me to go back a little, 


‘** 18th—Came to the Big Island, where, having nothing to live on, we 


and so I did, and slept all night with them. I informed them of the par- | 


ticulars of the peace proposed. ‘They said, ‘If they had known so much 


before, they would not have gone to war. Be strong. If you make a good | 


peace then we will bring all the prisoners back again.’ ‘They killed two 


| deer, and gave me one, 


** 20th—We took leave of each other, and went on our journey, and ar. 
rived the 22nd at Fort Augusta, in the afternoon, very weary and hungry ; 
but greatly rejoiced of our return from this tedious journey. 

“ There is not a prouder, or more high minded people in themselves, 
than the Indians. ‘They think themselves the wisest and prudentest men 
in the world; and that they can overpower both the French and English 
when they please. The whites are, in their eyes, nothing at all. ‘They 


| say that through their conjuring craft they can do what they please, and 
| nothing can withstand them. In their way of fighting they have this me- 
| thod, to see that they first shoot the officers and commanders ; and then, 


they say, we shall be sure to have them. ‘They also say, that if their con- | 


| jurors run through the middle of our people, no bullet can hurt them. 


They say, too, that when they have shot the commanders, the soldiers will 


all be confused, and will not know what to do. ‘They say of themselves, 


that every one of them is like a king and captain, and fights for himself, 
By this way they imagine they can overthrow any body of men that may 
come against them. ‘They say, ‘ The English people are fools ; they hold 
their guns half man high, and then let them snap. We take sight and have 
them at a shot, and sodo the French. ‘They do not only shoot with a bul- 


our enemies, and then they are half dead before they begin to fight.’ 
body ; and they are very easily affronted and brought into jealousy ; then 


afterwards they will have nothing at all to do with those they suspect ; and 
it is not brought so easily out of their minds; they keep it to their graves, 


are a very distrustful people. ‘Through their imagination and reason they 











think themselves a thousand times stronger than all the other people. Fort 
| Duquesne is said to be undermined. ‘The French have given out, that, if 


let but with big swan-shot.’. They say the French load with a bullet and 
six swan-shot. ‘They further say, ‘ We take eare to have the first shot at | 


“ The Indians are a people full of jealousy, and will not easily trust any- 


and leave the seed of it in their children and grand-children’s minds ; 80, if | 
they can, they will revenge themselve for every imagined injury. ‘They | 





















































we overpower them, and they should die, we should certainly all die with 


'| them. When I came to the fort, the garrrison, it was said, consisted of 


about one thousand four hundred men; and I am told they will now be 


| full three thousand French and Indians. They are almost all Canadians, | 
and will certainly meet the General before he comes to the fort, in an am- | 
| bush. You may depend upon it, the French will make no open fields | 
hattle, as in the old country, but lie in ambush. The Canadians are all | 


hunters, ‘The Indians have agreed to draw back. But how far we may 


give credit to their promises, the Lord knows. It is the best way to be on | 
| our guard against them, as if they really could with one thousand over- 
| power eight thousand. 

“ Thirty-two nights I lay in the woods ; the heavens were my covering, | 
|| The dew came so hard sometimes, that it pinched close to the skin. ‘There 


was nothing that laid so heavy on my heart, as the man that went along 


| with me. He thwarted me in everything I said or did; not that he did it | 
against me, but against the country, on whose business I was sent; I was | 


afraid he would overthrow what I went about. When he was with the 
English he would speak against the French, and when with the French 
against the English. ‘The Indians observed that he was a false fellow, and 
desired me that I would not bring him any more to transact any business 
between the English and them, and told me it was through his means I 
could not have the liberty to talk with the prisoners. 

“ Praise and glory be to the Lamb that has been slain, and brought me 
through the country of dreadful jealousy and mistrust, where the prince of 
this world has his rule and governmeut over the children of disobedience. 

“ The Lord has preserved me through all the dangers and difficulties 
that I have ever been under. He directed me according to his will, by his 
holy spirit. I had no one to converse with but him. He brought me un- 
der a thick, heavy, and dark cloud, into the open air; for which I adore, 
praise and worship the Lord my God, that I know has grasped me in, his 


hands, and has forgiven me for all sins, and sent and washed my heart with | 
| his most precious blood ; that I now live not for myself, but for Him that 
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made me ; and to do his holy will is my pleaaure, Lown that in the chil- | 


| dren of light there dwells another kind of spirit than there does in the chil- 


dren of this world; therefore these two spirits cannot rightly agree in fel- 


| lowship. 


“ CHRISTIAN FREDERICK POST.” 
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BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


The following article, from the second volume of Sparks’s Life and Wri- 


tings of Washington, giving the most satisfactory account ever published of || 


that affair, tliough selected by the editor for the last number of the Olden 


Time, was accidentally omitted : 
“ The defeat of General Braddock, on the banks of the Monongahela, is 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


one of the most remarkable events in American history, Great preparations | 


had been made for the expedition under that experienced officer, and there 


was the most sanguine anticipation, both in England and America, of its | 
entire success. Such was the confidence in the prowess of Braddock’s || 
army, according to Dr. Franklin, that, while he was on his march to Fort | 


Duquesne, a subscription paper was handed about in Philadelphia to raise | 
| money to celebrate his victory by bonfires and illuminations, as soon as the | 
| intelligence should arrive. When, therefore, the news of his total defeat and | 
| overthrow went abroad, the effect produced on the public mind was like 
the shock of an earthqnake, unexpected and astounding. Of the possibility — 


of such an issue no one had dreamed, and the expressions of surprise, as 


well as of disappointment, were loud and universal. ‘The consequences | 
were alarming to the middle colonies, as their frontiers were le{t exposed to | 


the ravages of the French and Indians, in which situation they continued 
till Fort Duquesne was taken by General Forbes, more than three years 
afterwards. 

“General Braddock landed in Virginia on the 20th of February, 1755, 
with two regiments of the British army from Ireland, the forty- surth and 
forty-eighth, each consisting of five hundred men, one of them commanded by 
Sir Peter Halket, and the other by Col. Dunbar. ‘To these was joined a suit- 
able train of artillery, with military supplies and provisions. ‘I'he General’s 
first head-quarters were at Alexandria, and the troops were stationed in that 
place and its vicinity, tillthey marched for Will’s Creek, where they arrived 
about the middle of May. Ittook four weeks to effect that march. In letters 
written at Will’s Creek, Gen. Braddock with much severity of censure com- 
plained of the lukewarmness of the colonial governments, and tardiness of the 
people in facilitating his enterprise, the dishonesty of agents, and the faith- 
lessnessof contractors. ‘Ihe forces which he vrought to Will’s Creek, how- 
ever, amounted to somewhat more than two thousand effective men, of whom 
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about one thousand belonged to the royal regiments, and the remainder were 
furnished by the colonies. In this number were embraced the fragments of 
two Independent Companies from New York, one of which was command- 


| ed by Captain Gates, afterwards a major-general in the Revolutionary war. 


Thirty sailors had also been granted for the expedition by Admiral Keppel 
who commanded the squadron that brought over the two regiments. 

* At this post the army was detained three weeks, nor could it then have 
moved, had it not been for the energetic personal services of Franklin 
among the Pennsylvania farmers, in procuring horses and wagons to trans- 


_ port the artillery, provisions, and baggage. ‘I'he details of the march are 


well described in Colonel Washington’s letters. ‘Ihe army was separated 


| into two divisions. ‘The advanced division, under General Braddock, con- 
|| sisted of twelve hundred men, besides officers. ‘The other, under Colonel 


Dunbar, was left in the rear, to proceed by slower marches. On the 8th 
of July the General arrived with his division, all in excellent health and 


| spirits, at the junction of the Youghiogany and Monongahela rivers. At 
this place Colonel Washington joined the advanced division, being but par- 


| tially recovered from a severe attack of fever, which had been the cause of 


his remaining behind. ‘The officers and soldiers were now in higher spirits, 


_and firm in the conviction that they should, within a few hours, victoriously 


enter the walls of Fort Duquesne. 
“The steep and rugged grounds on the north side of the Monongahela 


| prevented the army from marching in that direction, and it was necessary, 
‘| in approaching the fort, now about fifteen miles distant, to ford the river 


twice, and march a part of the way on the south side. Early on the 


morning of the 9th all things were in readiness, and the whole train 


passed through the river a little below the mouth of the Youghiogany, and 
proceeded in perfect order along the southern margin of the Monongahela. 


| Washington was often heard to say during his lifetime, that the most beau- 
| tiful spectacle he had ever beheld, was the beautiful display of the British 


| troops on this eventful morning. Every man was beautifully dressed in 
| full uniform ; the soldiers were arranged in columns, and marched in exact 


| quilly on the right, and the deep forest overshadowed them with solemn 


| 








grandeur on their left. Officers and men were equally inspirited with 
| cheering hopes and confident expectations. 

| In this manner they marched forward till about noon, when they arrived 
| at the second crossing-place, ten miles from Fort Duquesne. ‘They halted 
but a little time, and then began to ford the river and regain its northern 
| bank. As soon as they had crossed, they came upon a level plain, elevated 


but a few feet above the surface of the river, and extending northward 


| 


nearly half a mile from its margin. ‘Then commenced a gradual ascent at 
an angle of about three degrees, which terminated in hills of a considerable 

















order ; the sun gleamed from their burnished arms, the river flowed tran- | 
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| height, at no great distance beyond. The road from the fording-place to 
_ Fort Duquesne led across the plain and up this ascent, and thence proceed- 


ed through an uneven country, at that time covered with wood. 

« By the order of march, a body of three hundred men, under Colonel 
Gage, made the advanced party, which was immediately followed by 
another of two hundred. Next came the General with the columns of 


artillery, the main body of the army, and the baggage. At one o’clock the 


whole had crossed the river, and almost at this moment a sharp firing was 
heard upon the advanced parties, who were now ascending the hill, and 
had got forward about a hundred yards from the termination of the plain, 
A heavy discharge of musketry was poured in upon their front, which was 
the first intelligence they had of the proximity of an enemy, and this was 
suddenly followed by another on the right flank. ‘They were filled with | 
greater consternation, as no enemy was in sight, and the firing seemed to 
proceed from an invisible foe. ‘They fired in their turn, however, but quite 
at random and obviously without effect, as the enemy kept up a discharge 
in guick and continued succession. 

“The General advanced speedily to the relief of these detachments ; 
but before he could reach the spot which they occupied, they gave way and 
fell back upon the artillery and the other columns of the army, causing ex- 
treme confusion, and striking the whole mass with such a panic, that no 
order could afterwards be restored. ‘The General and the officers behaved 


| with the utmost courage, and used every effort to rally the men, and bring 
_ them to order, but all in vain. In this state they continued nearly three 
_ hours, huddling together in confused bodies, firing irregularly, shooting down 


their own officers and men, and doing no perceptible harm to the enemy. 
The Virginia provincials were the only troops who seemed to retain their 
senses, and they behaved with a bravery and resolution worthy a better 
fate. ‘They adopted the Indian mode, and fought each man for himself be- 
hind a tree. ‘This was prohibited by the General, who endeavored to form 
his men into platoons and columns, as if they had been manceuvring on the 
plains of Flanders. Meantime the French and Indians, concealed in the 
ravines and behind trees, kept up a deadly and unceasing discharge of mus- 
ketry, singling out their objects, taking deliberate aim, and producing « car- 
nage almost unparalleled in the annals of modern warfare. More than half 
of the whole army, which had crossed the river in so proud an array only 
three hours before, were killed or wounded ; the General himself had re- 


ceived a mortal wound, and many of his best officers had fallen by his side. | 


“In describing the action a few days afterwards, Colonel Orme wrote to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania: ¢ ‘I'he men were so extremely deaf to the 
exhortation of the General and the officers, that they fired away in the most 
irregular manner all their ammunition, and then ran off, leaving to the ene- — 
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my the artillery, ammunition, provision, and baggage; nor could they be 
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| persuaded to stop till they got as far as Gist’s plantation, nor there only in 
‘| part, many of them proceeding as far as Colonel Dunbar’s party, who lay 
| six miles on this side. The officers were absolutely sacrificed by their 
| good behavior, advancing sometimes in bodies, sometimes separately, ho- 
| ping by such example to engage the soldiers to follow them, but to no pur- 
pose. ‘The General had five horses shot under him, and at last received a 
| wound through his right arm into his lungs, of which he died the 13th inst. 
| Secretary Shirley was shot through the head ; Capt. Morris, wopnded, Col. 
| Washington had two horses shot under him, and his clothes shot through 
| in several places, behaving the whole time with the greatest courage and 
| resolution. Sir Peter Halket was killed upon the spot. Colonel Burton 
| and Sir John St. Clair were wounded. _In addition to these, the other field- 
| officers wounded were Lieutenent-Colonel Gage (afterwards so well known 
as the commander of the British forces in Boston, at the beginning of the 
| Revolution,) Colonel Orme, Major Sparks, and Brigade-Major Halket, 
| Ten captains were killed, and five wounded ; fifteen lieutenants killed, and 
| twenty-two wounded ; the whole number of officers in the engagement was 
| eighty-six, of whom twenty-six were killed, and thirty-seven wounded. 
| The killed and wounded of the privates amounted to seven hundred and 
fourteen. Of these at least one half were supposed to be killed. ‘Their 
bodies, left on the field of action, were stripped and scalped by the Indians, 
All the artillery, ammunition, provisions, and baggage, every thing in the 
train cf the army, fell into the enemy’s hands, and were given up to be pil- 
_ laged by the savages. General Braddock’s papers were also taken, among 
| which were his instructions and correspondence with the ministry af- 
ter his arrival in Virginia. ‘The same fate befel the papers of Colonel 
Washington, including a private journal and his official correspondence du- 
| ring his campaign of the preceding year. 

“ No circumstantial account of this affair has ever been published by the 
French, nor has it hitherto been known from any aathentic source what 
| numbers were engaged on their side, Washington conjectured, as stated in 
| his letters, that there were no more than three hundred, and Dr. Franklin, 
| in his account of the battle, considers them at most as not exceeding four 
| hundred. The truth is, there was no accurate information on the subject, 
and writers have been obliged to rely on conjecture. 

“Tn the archives of the War Department, at Paris, I found three separate 
| narratives of this event written at the time, all brief and imperfect, but one 
| of them apparantly drawn up by a person on the spot. From these I have 
| collected the following particulars. 
| M. de Contreceeur, the commandant of Fort Duquesne, received early | 
|| intelligence of the arrival of General Braddock and the British regiments in | 
| Virginia. After his remove from Will’s Creek, French and Indian scouts | 
| were constantly abroad, who watched his motions, reported the progress 
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of his march, and the route he was pursuing. His army was represented 


to consist of three thousand men. M. de Contreceur was hesitating what | 
measures to take, believing his small force wholly inadequate to encounter | 


vice, proposed to head a detachment of French and Indians, and meet the 
enemy in their march. ‘The consent of the Indians was first to be obtained. 
A large body of them was then encamped in the vicinity of the fort, and 
M. de Beaujeu opened to them his plan, and requested their aid. ‘This 


_ so formidable an army, when M. de Beaujeu, a captain in the French ser- | 


they at first declined, giving as a reason the superior force of the enemy, | 


and the impossibility of success. But at the pressing solicitation of M. de 
Beaujeu, they agreed to hold a council on the subject, aud to talk with him 
again the next morning. ‘They still adhered to their first decision, and 
when M. De Beaujeu went out among them to inquire the result of their 


deliberation, they told him a second time that they could not go. This © 


was a severe disappointment to M, de Beaujeu, who had set his heart upon 


_ the enterprise, and was resolved to prosecute it. Being a man of great 
| good nature, affability, and ardor, and much beloved by the savages, he 


said to them: ‘I am determined to go out and meet the enemy. What! 


_ will you suffer your Father to go out alone? I am sure we shall conquer.’ 


With this spirited harangue, delivered in a manner that pleased the Indians, 
and won upon their confidence, he subdued their unwillingness, and they | 


agreed to accompany him. 

“It was now the 7th of July, and news eame that the English were with- 
in six leagues of the fort. ‘This day and the next were spent in making 
preparations, and reconnoitreing the ground for attack. ‘Iwo other captains, 


Dumas and Liguery, were joined with M. de Beaujeu, and also four lieu- | 


of the river afforded a good opportunity to affect this mancuvre, in the In- 
dian mode of warfare, since the artillery could be of little avail against an 
enemy, where every man was protected by a tree, and at the same time the 


As it happened, however, M. de Beaujeu and his party did not arrive in 
time to execute this part of the plan. 

The English were preparing to cross the river, when the French and In- 
dians reached the defiles on the rising ground, where they posted them- 








from artillery, and showed symptoms of wavering and retreat. At this | 


English would be exposed to a point-blank musket-shot in fording the river. | 


selves, and waited till Braddock’s advanced columns came up. ‘This was_ 
a signal for the attack, which was made at first in front, and repelled by s0 | 
heavy a discharge from the British, that the Indians believed it proceeded | 


tenants, six ensigns, and two cadets. On the morning of the 9th they were | 
all in readiness, and began their march at an early hour. It seems to have 
been their first intention to make a stand at the ford, and annoy the Eng- | 
lish while crossing the river, and then retreat to the ambuscade on the side | 
of the hill where the contest actually commenced. ‘The trees on the bank 
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1 moment M. de Beaujeu was killed, and the command devolving on M. Du- 
| mas, he showed great presence of mind in rallying the Indians, and ordered 
"his officers to lead them to the wings and attack the enemy in flank, while 
he with the French troops would maintain the position in front. ‘The order 
was promptly obeyed, and the attack became general. The action was 
warm and severely contested for a short time ; but the English fought in the 
European method, firing at random, whick had little effect in the woods, 
while the Indians fired from concealed places, took aim, and almost every 
| shot brought down a man. ‘The English columns soon got into confusion ; 
_ the yell of the savages, with which the woods resounded, struck terror into 
| the hearts of the soldiers, till at length they took to flight, and resisted all 
| the endeavours of their officers to restore any degree of order in their es- 

cape. The rout was complete, and the field of battle was left covered with 


which prevented them from pursuing the English in their flight. 








the dead and wounded, and all the artillery, ammunition, provisions and || 


_ baggage of the English army. ‘The Indians gave themselves up to pillage, | 


| 





«Such is the substance of the accounts written at the time by the French ! 
| officers, and sent home to their government. In regard to the numbers | 


engaged, there are some slight variation in the three statements. ‘The 
largest number reported is two hundred and fifty French and Canadians, 





and six hundred and forty-one Indians; and the smallest, two hundred and | 


| thirty-three French and Canadians, and six hundred Indians. If we take a || 


1 


| medium, it will make the whole number led out by M. de Beaujeu at least 
eight hundred and fifty. In an imperfect return, three officers were stated 
‘to be killed, and four wounded ; about thirty soldiers and Indians killed, 
and as many wounded. 

“ When these facts are taken into view, the result of the action will ap- 
pear much less wonderful than has generally been supposed. And this 


| wonder will be still dimished when another circumstance is recurred to, || 


worthy of particular consideration, and that is, the shape of the ground on 
. which the battle was fought. This part of the descripton, so essential to 
the understanding of military operations, and above all in the present in- 
stance, has never been touched upon, it is believed, by any writer. We 
have seen that Braddock’s advanced columns, after crossing the valley 
extending for nearly half a mile from the margin of the river, began to move 
up a hill, so uniform in its ascent, that it was little else than an inclined 
plane of a somewhat crowning form. Down this inclined surface extended 
two ravines, beginning near together, at about one hundred and fifty yards 
from the bottom of the hill, and proceeding in different directions till they 
| terminated in the valley below. In these ravines the French and Indians 
| Were concealed and protected. At this day they are from eight tu ten feet 
| deep, and sufficient to contain at least a thousand men. At the time of the 
| battle the ground was covered with trees and long grass, so that the ravines 
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were entirely hidden from view, till they were approached within a few | 
feet. Indeed, at the present day, although the place is cleared from trees, 
and converted into pasture, they are perceptible only ata very short distance. | 
By this knowledge of local peculiarities of the battle-ground, the mystery, 
that the British conceived themselves to be contending with an invisible 


foe, is solved. Such was literally the fact. They were so paraded be- , 


tween the ravines that their whole front and right flank were exposed to the 
incessant fire of the enemy, who discharged their muskets over the edge of 


the ravines, concealed during that operation by the grass and bushes, and | 


protected by an invincible barrier below the surface of the earth. William 
Butler, a veteran soldier still living (1832), who was in this action, and af- | 
terwards at the Plains of Abraham, said to me: ‘ We could only tell where 
the enemies were by the smoke of their muskets.’ A few scattering In- 
dians were behind trees, and some were killed in venturing out to take scalps, 
but much the larger portion fought wholly in the ravines. 

«It is not probable that either General Braddock or any one of his of- 
ficers suspected the actual situation of the enemy, during the whole bloody 
contest. It was a fault in the General, for which no apology can be offer- 
ed, that he did not keep scouts and guards in advance, and on the wings of 
his army, who would have made all proper discoveries, before the whole 
had been brought into a snare. This neglect was the primary cause of his 
defeat, which might have been avoided. Had he charged with the bayonet, | 
the ravines would have been cleared instantly ; or had he brought his artil- 
lery to the points where the ravines terminated in the valley; and scoured 
them with grape-shot, the same consequence would have followed. But 
the total insubordination of his troops would have prevented both these | 
movements, even if he had become acquainted with the ground, in the early | 
part of the action. The distasters of this day, and the fate of the com-| 
mander, brave and resolute as he undoubtedly was, are to be ascribed to | 
his contempt of Indian warfare ; his overweening confidence in the prow- | 
ess of veteran troops ; his obstinate self-complacency ; his disregard of pru- | 
dent counsel ; and his negligence in leaving his army exposed to a surprise | 
on their march. He freely consulted Colonel Washington, whose experi- | 
ence and judgment, notwithstanding his youth, claimed the highest respect for | 
his opinions ; but the General gave little heed to his advice. While on his | 
march, George Croghan, the Indian interpreter, joined him with one hun- | 
dred friendly Indians, who offered their services. ‘These were accepted in | 
so cold a manner, and the Indians themselves treated with so much neglect, | 
that they deserted him one after another. Washington pressed upon him | 
the importance of these men, and the necessity of conciliating and retain- | 
ing them, but without effect. 

“A report has long been current in Pennsylvania, that Braddock was | 
shot by one of his own men, founded on the declaration of a provincial 
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soldier, who was in the action. ‘Theje is another tradition, also, worthy 
of notice, which rests on the authority of Dr. Craik, the intimate friend of 
Washington from his boyhood to his death, and who was with him at the | 
battle of the Monongahela. Fifteen years after that event, they travelled 
together on an expedition to the western country, with a party of woods- 
men, for the purpose of exploring wild lands. While near the juction of 
the Great Kenhawa and Ohio Rivers, a company of Indians came to them 
with an interpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venerable chief. 
This personage made known to them by the interpreter, that, hearing Colo- 
nel Washington was in that region, he had come a long way to visit him, 
adding that during the battle of the Monongahela, he had singled him out 
as a conspicuous object ; fired his rifle at him many times, and directed his 
young warriors to do the same, but to his utter astonishment none of their 
balls took effect. He was then persuaded that the youthful hero was under 
the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, and ceased to fire at him any | 


longer. He was now come to pay homage to the man who was the par- | 
| 


ticular favorite of heaven, and who could never die in battle. Mr. Custis 
of Arlington, to whom these incidents were related by Dr. Craig, has dra- 





matized them in a piece called Z'he Indian Prophecy. 
When the battle was over, and the remnant of Braddock’s army had | 


gained, in their flight, the opposite bank of the river, Colonel Washington 


was despatched by the General to meet Colonel Dunbar, and order forward 
wagons for the wounded, with all possible speed. But it was not till the 
llth, after they had reached Gist’s plantation, with great difficulty and 
much suffering from hunger, that any arrived. ‘The General was at first 
brought off in a tumbril; he was next put on horseback, but, being unable 
to ride, was obliged to be carried by the soldiers. ‘They all reached Dun- 
bar’s camp, to which the panic had already extended, and a day was passed 
in the greatest confusion. ‘The artillery was destroyed, and the public 
stores and heavy baggage were burnt, by whose order was never known. 
They moved forward on the 13th, and that night General Braddock died, 
and was buried in the road, for the purpose of concealing his body from 
the Indians. The spot is pointed out, within a few yards of the present 
National Road, and about a mile west of the site of Fort Necessity at the 
Great Meadows. Captain Stewart, of the Virginia forces, had taken par- 
ticular charge of him from the time he was wounded until his death. On the 
17th the sick and wounded arrived at Fort Cumberland, and were soon 
after joined by Colonel Dunbar with the remaining fragments of the army. 
The French sent out a party as far as Dunbar’s camp, and destroyed every 
thing that was left. Colonel Washington being in very feeble health, pro- 
ceeded in a few days to Mount Vernon. 
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Indians, and especially on this journey. 


they are also the wisest, among all the rest. ‘I‘hey have their settled max- 
ims of government, as well as other nations, and their political school is at | 
Onondago. ‘Their first principles are to bring all other nations, if not 
under an absolute dependency, at least under an absolute submission. The 
means they make use of to come to those ends are sometimes overt forces 
sometimes treaties and alliances. Prudence and circumspection are their | 
‘guides. When they see that their neighboring Indians like a particular | 
tract of land, such land will be very valuable to the Five Nations. They 


such a tract forever. But they only mean for a short time. When their | 


FREDERICK POST’S 


CHARACTER OF THE FIVE NATIONS. 


In the following journal I have not made any reflections; I only put 
down the most remarkable facts as they occurred, from day to day. Now 
I intend, by way of a short preface, to communicate to his Honor, the 
Governor, an observation or two made in my several conversations with 





As the Five Nations are the most potent among our western Indians, | 


will invite these nations to come and live there, and promise to grant them | 


friends have dwelt there five or six years, then they call others in their | 
place, ordering them to move further back in the country. ‘They grant 

their lands to the new comers also forever. So they have done with the | 
Wyomink ; they gave it first to the Tuteloes, afterwards to the Shawan- | 
ese, then to the Nanticokes, then to the Mohickons, then to the Delawares, 
and at last they invited the Chickasaw’s to come and live there. And, ac- 
cording as each of these several Indian nations are in the favor or interest of 
the Five Nations, so they receive the same into the alliance. In consequence 
they settle these new allies on the frontiers of the white people, and give them 
this as their instruction: “ Be watchful that no body of the white people may 
come to settle near you. You must appear frightful, and if, notwithstnad- | 
ing, they come too near, give them a push; we will secure and defend you | 
against them.” And if one of these petty nations, viz: Delawares and 
Shawanese, declares war, it is certainly by the consent and approbation of 
all the Five Nations, who send or permit their young people to follow such 
nations in their war; and in a company of twenty such warriors I met but six | 





Delawares, the rest were of the Five Nations. If we think the Delawares | 
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and the Shawanese are the enemy, we are, in my opinion, mistaken. ‘The 
chain of union between the several Indian nations is of that nature, that if 
we have a war with one of them, we have war with all. Although it 
seems that certain nations are neutral, and pretend to be the mediators to 
bring about a peace between the English and the nations at war with them, 
these neutral powers are, by their influence, the arbitrators of the affairs, 
and peace is no sooner restored than they think fit. In the meantime they 





Indian nations, their emissaries who attend the treaties and take notice of 
everything that happens, and give information thereof to their councils, at 
Onondago, from whence they receive their further directions. 

The present union or unity of the Indians seems to be greater and strong- 











| 
| er than it has ever been. When the two Cayuga chief’s showed the belt 
I of eight diamonds, from the eight northern nations to King Beaver, then he 
|| produced another belt of seven diamonds, saying these are the seven nu- 
} merous powerful nations to the westward, who are also uuited with us. 

| The Indians are liars in common conversation, even as the white people ; 
| nevertheless, in public negociations, they will have words to be depended 
| upon. It is not only speeches and messages that they want to bear that 
| character, but also the words in conversation of persons sent to them. 
| These ought to be spoken within the exactest limits of truth. Gain is the 
| chief view of the children of men, and when a person cometh in the names 
| of the king’s great men to the Indians, then they listen to what advantages 
|| this messenger will give them hopes of receiving, and they are apt to be- 
} lieve, if even such messenger promise that each should have every year 
| three new suits of clothes. But what can be the consequence of such fair 
words, bitterness and revenge ? 


have everywhere, as well among the white people as among the several | 














FIRST MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH AUTHORITIES, ON THE OHIO. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PRUCEEDINGS OF GEORGE CROGHAN AND ANDREW MONTOUR, AT OHIO, IN 
THE EXECUTION OF THE GOVERNOR'S INSTRUCTIONS, TO DELIVER THE PROVINCIAL PRE- 
SENT TO THE SEVERAL TRIBES OF INDIANS SETTLED THERE, MAY 18TH, 1751. 


I arrived at the Logstown, on the Ohio, with the provincial present to 
the several tribes of Indians settled there, where I was received by a great 
number of the Six Nations, Delawares, and Shawanese, in a very complai- 
sant manner in their way ; by firing guns and hoisting the English co- 
lors. As soon as I came to the shore, their chiefs took me by the hand, 
bidding me welcome to their country. 

May 19th—One of the Six Nation kings, from the head of the Ohio, 
came to the Logstown to the council ; he immediately came to visit me, and 
told me he was glad to see a messenger from his brother Ohas, on the wa- 











ters of the Ohio. 
20th—Forty warriors from the heads of the Ohio, came to the town with 


M. Jonceeur and one other Frenchmar. 

21st—M. Jonceur, the French interpreter, called a council with all the 
Indians then present, and made the following speech : 

Children, I now desire you may give me an answer from your hearts 
to the speech Monsieur Celeron [the commandant of a party of two hun- 
dred Frenchmen, that went down the river two years ago] made to you. 
His speech was that your Father, the Governor of Canada, desired his 
children on the Ohio to drive away the English traders from amongst them, 
and to discharge them from ever coming to trade amongst them again, or on 
any of the branches, on pain of incurring his displeasure, and to enforce 


that speech he gave them a very large belt of wampum. 
Immediately one of the chiefs of the Six Nations made them the follow- 








ing answer : 
Fathers, I mean you that call yourselves our fathers, hear what I am 


going to say to you. You desire we may turn away our brothers, the 
English, and not to suffer them to come and trade with us again. I now 
tell you from our hearts, we will not, for we ourselves brought them here to 


























trade with us, and they shall live among us as long as there is one of us alive, 
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| you are always threatening our brothers what you will do to them, and 
‘| particularly to that man, (pointing to me) ; now if you have any thing to say 


to ourbrothers, tell it to him, if you be a man, as you Frenchmen always 


| say you are, and the head of all nations. Our brothers are the people we 


will trade with, and not you. Go and tell your Governor to ask the Onon- 
dago council if I don’t speak the mind of all the Six Nations; and then re- 
turned the belt. 

I paid Cochawitchake, the old Shawanese king, a visit, as he was ren- 


| dered incapable by his great age of attending council, and let him know that 
his brother, the Governor of Pennsylvania, was glad to hear that he was 


still alive and retained his senses, and had ordered me to clothe him and to 
acquaint him that he had not forgot his strict attachment to the English in- 
terest. I gave him a shirt, match-coat and a pair of stockings, for which 
he gave the Governor many thanks. 

May 22nd—About forty of the Six Nations came up the river Ohio to 
Logstown, to wait on the council. 

23rd—Conajarca and a party with him (of the Six Nations,) came from 
the Kuskuske town. 

25th—I had a conference with Mons. Jonceur; he desired I would ex- 


_ cuse him, and not think hard of him for the speech he had made to the In- 








_ anese, Owendatts and 'T'wightwees, 


dians, requesting them to turn away the English traders, for it was the 
Governor of Canada’s orders to him, and he was obliged to obey them, al- 
though he was very sensible how the Indians would receive them, for he 
was very sure the French could not accomplish their designs with the Six 


Nations unless they would do it by force, which he thought they would 


find as difficult as the course they had tried, and would meet with like 
success. 

26th—A Dunkard from Virginia came to town and requested leave of the 
Six Nation Chiefs to settle on the Vogh’yo’gaine river, a branch of the 
Ohio. He was told that he must apply to the Onondago Council, and that 


_he must be recommended by the Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Speeches were made on May 28th to the Six Nations, Delawares, Shaw- 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. | 


The following extracts from “* The Notes on the Settlement and Indian 
Wars of the Western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania, from the year 
1763 until the year 1783 inclusive, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge,” 
will give the readers of the Olden Time some idea of the state of society | 
and manners of the first settlers of the Western country. 

The poverty, the labors and the sufferings of our forefathers form a | 
striking contrast with the easy comforts and luxuries now enjoyed by their 
children, and to which they have become so thoroughly accustomed, that it 
seems almost impossible that they should exist without them. 

We commence our extracts at page 108. 


HOUSE FURNITURE AND DIET. 


“* The settlement of a new country in the immediate neighborhood of an | 
old one, is not attended with much difficulty, because supplies can be read- 
ily obtained from the latter; but the settlement of a country very remote 
from any cultivated region, is a very different thing, because at the outset, | 
food, raiment, and the implements of husbandry are obtained only in small | 
supplies and with great difficulty. ‘The task of making new establishments 
in a remote wilderness, in a time of profound peace is sufficiently difficult; 
but when in addition to all the unavoidable hardships attendant on this | 
business, those resulting from an extensive and furious warfare with sava- | 
ages are superadded, toil, privations and sufferings are then carried to the | 
full extent of the capacity of men to endure them. 

‘‘ Such was the wretched condition of our forefathers in making their | 
settlements here. ‘T’o all their difficulties and privations the Indian was a | 
weighty addition. ‘This destructive warfare they were compelled to sus- | 
tain almost single handed, because the Revolutionary contest with England | 
gave full employment for military strength and resources on the east side | 
of the mountains. 

“The following history of the poverty, labors, sufferings, manners and | 
customs of our forefathers, will appear like a collection of ‘tales of olden | 
times,’ without any garnish of language to spoil the original portraits by | 











giving them shades of coloring which they did not possess. 






































NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT. 








time embraced in these narratives, beginning with those rude accommoda- 
| tions with which our first adventurers into this country furnished them- 
| selves at the commencement of their establishments. It will be a homely 
| narrative, yet valuable on the ground of its being real history. 
| «In this chapter it is my design to give a brief account of the household 
_ furniture and articles of diet which were used by the first inhabitants of our 


| 
| «T shall follow the order of things as they occurred during the period of 
| 


| 
| 
country. A description of their cabins and half-faced camps and their man- 
|| ner of building them will be found elsewhere. 
] «The furniture for the table, for several years after the settlement of this 
] country, consisted of a few pewter dishes, plates, and spoons; but mostly 
| of wooden bowls, trenchers and noggins. If these last were scarce, gourds 
| and hard-shelled squashes made up the deficiency. 
| «The iron pots, knives, and forks were brought from the east side of the 
| mountains, along with the salt and iron, on pack horses. 
_ These articles of furniture corresponded very well with the articles of 
| diet on which they were employed. ‘Hog and hominy’ were proverbial 
| for the dish, of which they were the component parts. Jonny-cake and 
pone were, at the outset of the settlements of the country, the only forms 
| of bread in use for breakfast and dinner. At supper, milk and mush were 
| the standard dish. When milk was not plenty, which was often the case, 
| owing to the scarcity of cattle, or the want of proper pasture for them, the 
substantial dish of hominy had to supply the place of them; mush was 
| frequently eaten with sweetened water, molasses, bear’s oil, or the gravy of 
| fried meat. 
| “Every family, besides a little garden for the few vegetables which they 
| cultivated, had another small enclosure, containing from half an acre to an 
| acre, which they called a ‘truck patch,’ in which they raised corn for 
| roasting-ears, pumpkins, squashes, beans, and potatoes. These, in the lat- 
ter part of the summer and fall, were cooked with ti:eir pork, vension and 
_bear-meat for dinner, and made very wholesome and well tasted dishes. 
} | The standard dinner dish for every log-rolling, house-raising, and harvest 


| the remainder of it from dinner being eaten with milk in the evening, af- 
ter the conclusion of the labor of the day. 

“In our whole display of furniture, the delft, china, and silver were un- 
known. It did not then, as now, require contributions from the four quar- 


| the coffee from the West Indies; the tea from China, and delft and porce- 
| lain from Europe, or Asia. Yet our homely fare, and unsightly cabins 
| and furniture, produced a hardy veteran race, who planted the first foot- 
\" steps of society and civilization in the immense regions of the west, 
= 








“day, was a pot-pie, or what in other countries is called ‘sea-pie.” This, | 
besides answering for dinner, served for a part of the supper also; || 


ters of the globe, to furnish the breakfast table, viz: the silver from Mexico ; | 
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Inured to hardihood, bravery, and labor from their early youth, they sus- | 
| tained, with manly fortitude, the fatigue of the chase, the campaign and 
|| scout, and, with strong arms, ‘turned the wilderness into fruitful fields,’ 
and have left to their descendants the rich inheritance of an immense em- | 
pire, blessed with peace and wealth. | 
“I well recollect the first time I ever saw a tea-cup and saucer, and tast- | 
'| ed coffee. My mother died when I was about six or seven years of age, 
My father then sent me to Maryland, with a brother of my grandfather, | 
Mr. Alexander Wells, to schvol. | 
«At Colonel Brown’s, in the mountains, at Stony Creek Glades, I for || 
the first time saw tame geese, and by bantering a pet gander, I got a severe | 
biting by his bill, and beating by his wings. I wondered very much that | 
birds so large and strong should be so much tamer than the wild turkies. | 
At this place, however, all was right, excepting the large birds which they | 
called geese. ‘The cabin and its furniture were such as I had been ae- 
customed to see in the backwoods, as my country was then called. | 
«At Bedford every thing was changed. The tavern at which my uncle | 
put up was a stone house, and to make the change still more complete, it | 
was plastered in the inside, both as to the walls and ceiling. On going into | 
the dining room I was struck with astonishment at the appearance of the | 
house. I had no idea that there was a house in the world which was | 
not built of logs ; but here I looked round the house and could see no logs, 1 
and above I could see no joists; whether such a thing had been made by | 
the hands of man, or had grown of itself, I could not conjecture. | 
“ When supper came on, ‘my confusion was worse confounded.’ A || 
little cup stood in a bigger one, with some brownish looking stuff in it, | 
which was neither milk, hominy, nor broth; what to do with these little | 
cups, and the little spoon belonging to them, I could not tell, and 1 was | 
afraid to ask anything concerning the use of them. I 
«It was in the time of the war, and the company were giving accounts of | 
catching, whipping and hanging tories. The word jail frequently occurred; | 
this word I had never heard before, but I soon discovered, and was much 
terrified at its meaning, and supposed we were in much danger of the fate | 
of the tories, for I thought, as we had come from the backwoods, it was | 
altogether likely that we must be tories too. For fear of being discovered | 
I durst not utter a single word. I therefore watched attentively what the 
big folks would do with their little cups and spoons. I imitated them, and | 
found the taste of the coffee nauseous beyond anything I ever had tasted in | 
my life. I continued to drink as the rest of the company did, with the | 
tears streaming from my eyes, but when it was to end I was at a loss | 
to know, as the little cups were filled immediately after being emptied. | 
This circumstance distressed me very much, as I durst not not say I had | 


enough. Looking attentively at the grown persons, I saw one man turn | 
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| his little cup bottom maeneete ary on hie little spoon across it. I observed 
that after this his cup was not filled again; I followed his example, and. | 
| to my great satisfuction the result as to my cup was the same. 
| “ The introduction of the delft ware was considered by many of the | 
backwood’s people as a culpable innovation. It was too easily broken, 
|| and the plates of that ware dulled their scalping and clasp knives ; tea ware 
|| was too small for men, they might do for women and children. ‘Tea and | 
|| coffee were only slops, which, in the adage of the day, ‘did not stick to the | 
| ribs.’ The idea was, they were designed only for people of quality, who | 
|| do not labor, or the sick. A genuine backwoodsman would have thought | 
| himself disgraced by showing a fondness for these slops. Indeed many of | 
| them have to this day very little respect for them.” 


| DRESS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
! “On the frontiers, and particularly amongst those who were much in the 
| || habit of hunting, and going on scouts and campaigns, the dress of the men 
| was partly Indian, and partly that of civilized nations. | 
| «The hunting shirt was universally worn. ‘This was a kind of loose || 
| frock, reaching half way down the thighs, with large sleeves, open before, 
| and so wide as to lap over a foot or more when belted. The cape was | 
| large, and sometimes handsomely fringed with a ravelled piece of cloth of 
| a different color from that of the hunting shirt itself, ‘The bosom of this || 
| dress served as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, jirk, tow for wiping || 
| the barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary for the hunter or warrior. | 
| The belt, which was always tied behind, answered several purposes, be- 
|| sides that of holding the dress together. In cold weather, the mittens, and || 
| sometimes the bullet-bag occupied the front part of it. ‘To the right side || 
_ was suspended the tomahawk, and to the left the scalping knife in itsleath- 
| ern sheath. The hunting shirt was generally made of linsey, sometimes | 
| of coarse linen, and a few of dressed deer skins, ‘These last were very | 
| cold and uncomfortable in wet weather. ‘The shirt and jacket were of the | 
common fashion, A pair of drawers, or breeches, and Jeggins, were the | 
| dress of the thighs and legs; a pair of moccasins answered for the feet much | 
! better than shoes. ‘These were made of dressed deer skin. They were 
| mostly made of a single piece, with a gathering seam along the top of the 
foot, and another from the bottom of the heel, without gather, as high as | 
| the ankle joint, or a little higher. Flaps were left on each side to reach | 
some distance up the legs. ‘These were nicely adapted to the ankles, and | 
| lower part of the leg by thongs of deer skin, so that no dust, gravel, or | 
| now could get within the moccasin. 1 
“The moccasins in ordinary use cost but a few hour’s labor to make 
| 
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avhich was made of the backspring of an old clasp-knife. ‘This awl, with 


of almost every evening. ‘They were sewed together, and patched with 
deer skin thongs, or whangs, as they were commonly called. 


| usually said that wearing them was ‘a decent way of going barefooted,’ 
and such was the fact, owing to the spongy texture of the leather of which 
they were made. 


circumstance, the greater number of our hunters and warriors were afllict- 


prehensive in cold or wet weather, and therefore always slept with their 
feet to the fire to prevent or cure it as well as they could. ‘This practice 
unquestionably had a very salutary effect, and prevented many of them 
from becoming confirmed cripples in early life. 

In the latter years of the Indian War our young men became more en- 
| amored of the Indian dress throughout, with the exception of the match-coat, 








upper part of the thigh. ‘The Indian breech clout was adopted. ‘This was 


were attached, When this belt, as was often the case, passed over the 


“The young warrior, instead of being abashed by this nudity, was proud 
of his Indian-like dress. In some few instances I have seen them go into 
places of public worship in this dress. Their appearance however did not 
add much to the devotion of the young ladies. . 


our women in early times, would make a singular figure in our days. A 
small home-made handkerchief, in point of elegance, would illy supply the 
profusion of ruffles with which the necks of our ladies. are now ornamented. 

“They went barefooted in warm weather, and in cold, their feet were 
covered with moccasins, coarse shoes, or shoe-packs, which would make 
| but a sorry figure beside the elegant morocco slippers, often embossed with 
bullion, which at present ornament the feet of their daughters and grand- 


daughters. 





|| ‘The coats and bed-gowns of the women, as well as the hunting shirts _ 
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them. ‘This was done by an instrument denominated a moccasin awl, 
its buckhorn handle, was an appendage of every shot-pouch strap, togeth- | 


er with a roll of buckskin for mending the moccasins. ‘This was the labor | 


“In cold weather the moccasins were well stuffed with deer’s hair, or dry 
| leaves, so as to keep the feet comfortably warm ; but in wet weather it was | 


“Owing to this defective covering of the feet, more than to any other | 


ed with the rheumatism in their limbs. Of this desease they were all ap- | 


‘The drawers were laid aside, and the leggins made longer so as to reach the - 


| a piece of linen or cloth nearly a yard long, and eight or nine inches broad. | 
| This passed under the belt before and behind, leaving the ends for flaps | 
| hanging before and behind over the belt. ‘These flaps were sometimes or- | 
namented with some coarse kind of embroidery work. ‘To the same belts | 
which secured the breech clout, strings which supported the long leggins | 


“The linsey petticoat and bed-gown, which were the universal dress of | 








hunting shirt the upper part of the thighs and part of the hips were naked. | 
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of the men, were hung in full display on wooden pegs round the walls of 
their cabins, so, that while they answered, in some degree, the place of pa- 
per hangings, or tapestry, they announced to the stranger, as well as neigh- 
bor, the wealth or poverty of the family in the articles of clothing. This 
practice has not yet been #vholly laid aside amongst the backwoods familes. 

« The historian would say to the ladies of the present time: Our ances- 
| tors of your sex know nothing of the ruffles, leghorns, curls, combs, rings, 
| and other jewels with which their fair daughters now decorate themselves. 
| Such things were not then to be had. Many of the younger part of them 
| were pretty well grown up before they ever saw the inside of a store room, 
or even knew there was such thing in the world, unless by hearsay, and in- 
deed scarcely that. 

“Instead of the toilet, they had to handle the distaff or shuttle, the sickle 
or weeding-hoe, contented if they could obtain their linsey clothing and 
cover their heads with a sun bonnet, made of six or seven hundred linen.” 





THE HOUSE-WARMING,. 


The following description of a “ House-Warming” we extract from 
page 134: 

“TI will proceed to state the usual manner of settling a young couple in 
the world. A spot was selected on a piece of land of one of the parents 
for their habitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage 
| for commencing the work of building their cabin. The fatigue party eqn- 





\| sisted of choppers, whose business it was to fell the trees and cut them off 
| at proper lengths. A man with a team for hauling them to the place, and 
| arranging them, properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the building ; a 
| carpenter, if such he might be called, whose business it was to search the 


_ woods for a proper tree for making clapboards for the roof. ‘The tree for 
| this purpose must be straight grained, and from three to four feet in diame- 
ter. ‘The boards were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide 
as the timber would allow. They were used without shaving. Another 
division were employed in getting puncheons for the floor of the cabin ; this 
was done by splitting trees about eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing 
the faces of them with a broad axe. They were half the length of the floor 
they were intended to make. 

“The materials for the cabin were mostly prepared on the first day, and 
sometimes the foundation laid in the evening. ‘The second day was alloted 
for the raising. 

“In the morning of the next day the neighbors collected for the raising. 
The first thing to be done was the election of four corner-men, whose bu- 
siness it was to notch and place the logs. ‘The rest of the company fur- 























| end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond the wall to receive the 
| butting poles, as they were called, against which the first row of clap boards | 


| served for shelves for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its | 








| 
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| 
| 
nished them with the timbers. In the meantime the boards and puncheons | 
were collecting for the floor and roof, so that by the time the cabin was a | 


few rounds high, the sleepers and floor began to be laid. ‘The door was | 


| made by sawing or cutting the logs in one side so as to make an opening || 


about three feet wide. ‘This opening was secured by upright pieces of | 
timber about three inches thick, through which holes were bored into the | 
ends of the logs for the purpose of pinning them fast. A siniilar opening, 
but wider, was made at the end for the chimney, ‘This was built of logs» | 
and made large to admit of a back and jams of stone. At the square, two | 


was supported. ‘The roof was formed by making the end logs shorter until | 


a single log formed the comb of the roof; on these logs the clap boards were ! 
placed, the ranges of them lapping some distance over those next below | 
them and kept in their places by logs, placed at proper distances upon them. 

| 


“The roof and sometimes the floor were finished on the same day of | 
the raising. A third day was commonly spent by a few carpenters in lev. | 
eling off the floor, making a clap board door and a table. This last was 
made of a split slab, and supported by four round legs set in auger holes. 
Some three-legged stools were made in the same manner. Some pins | 
stuck in the logs at the back of the house supported some clap boards whieh | 


| 


lower end in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a joist, serv- | 
ed for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork with one end through a | 
crack between the logs of the wall. This front pole was crossed by a | 
shorter one within the fork, with its outer end through another crack. From | 
the front pole, through a crack between the logs of the end of the house, | 
the boards were put on which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes | 
other poles were pinned to the fork a little distance above these, for the | 
purpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while the walls were | 
the supports of its back and its head. A few pegs around the walls fora | 
display of the coats of the women and hunting shirts of the men, and two | 
small forks or buck’s horns to a joist for the rifle and shot pouch, com- | 
pleted the carpenter work. | 

‘‘In the mean time the masons were at work. With the heart pieces of | 
timber of which the clap boards were made, they made billets for chunking | 
up the cracks between the logs of the cabin and chimney ; a large bed of 
mortar was made for daubing up those cracks; a few stones formed the | 
back and jams of the chimney. | 

“The cabin being furnished, the ceremony of the house-warming took | 
place before the young couple were permitted to move into it. | 

“The house warming was a dance of « whole night’s continuance, made | 
up of the relations of the bride and groom, and their neighbors. On the | 
day following the young couple took possession of their new mansion.” —_ | 























